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the Liverpool Chronicle. 
THE SEAMANS GRAVE.—BY J. 8. WALKER. 
The moon rode high in the cloudless sky, 
The ship o’er the billows rolled, 
When silent and slow, we bore from below 
The corse of our ship-mate bold. 


Op the grating placed, in his hammock laced, 


sign floating o’er him: 
savant of his worth, but no words found birth, 


To tell the love we bore him. 


And we weighted him well, with shot and shell, 
That far beneath the wave, 

fis sleep might be secure and free 
in the deep, deep coral cave, 


jwhile we stood, in musing mood, 
"Then lowered him o’er the side, 

ind we wistlully took a parting look, 
“As he sank on the dark blue tide. 


Some bubbles arose, from his place of repose, 


And as quickly forever fled: ; 
We gave but one tear—but that was sincere— 


One sigh—for the honoured dead. 


But the sea-bird’s wail, and the stormy gale, 
And the roar of the ocean wave, 

Sung deep and long, the funeral song 
O’er the seaman’s traceless grave. 

Preston, Dec. 1833. 
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PASSAGES 
From the Diary of a late London Physician. 
THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 
Sir Henry’s bodily health continued to im- 
stove; his flesh remained firm; the wilder 
proxysms ceased, and soon assumed a miti- 
gted form. In his eye was the expression 


only others were sensible, what had he to trouble 
him? Where, in this respect, lay the differ- 
ence between Sir Henry, wandering from delu- 
sion to delusion, revelling in variety, and the 
poet, who always lives in a world of dreams 
and fancies all his own.’ 

And Lady Anne=the beautiful—the once 
lively Lady Anne—was drooping«daily! Alas, 
in what a situation were husband and wife! I 
could not help likening them to ‘a noble tree, 
wreathed with the gracéful, the affectionate ivy, 
and blasted by lightning—rending the one 
asunder, and withering the other. For so in 
truth it seemed. Lady Anne was evidently 
sinking under her sorrows. All the attentions 
of an idolizing family, ‘backed by the fond sym- 
pathies of ‘ troops of frietfds’—even the conso- 
lations of religion—seemed alike unavailing! 
The reader has not yet, however, been put 
into distinct possession of the cause of all this 
devastation. 
It seems that shortly after his marriage, his so- 
licitor suddenly travelled to the continent after 
him, tocommunicate the startling—but in the 
Baronet’s estimation fidiculous—intelligence 
that a stranger was laying-claim to all he held in 
the world, of title and fortune. The lawyer at 
length returned to England, over-persuaded by 
the Baronet, to treat the matter with contemp- 
tuous indifference, and nothing further was in 
fact heard for some months, till, soon after Sri 
Henry’s return, he received one evening—at 
his elab—a circumstance which I have before 
said appeared to confirm certain speculations 
then afloat—a long letter, purporting to come 
from the solicitor of the individual preferring 
the fearful claim alludedto. It stated the affair 
at some length, and concluded by requesting 


d'settled insanity. I confess I began to think, 
vith the experienced Dr. Y—-, that there was 
Mm litle reasonable hope of recovery. His case as- 
umed a different aspect daily. He wandered 
from delusion to delusion, each absurder 


OMe Occasion, afier great boisterousness, he 
became suddenly calm, called fortwenty quires 
if foolscap, and commenced writing from morn- 
gto night, without intermission, except for 
neals. This, however, remained with him for 
neatly three weeks; and the result proved tobe 
mu speech for the House of Commons, vindicating 
his alleged il’-treatment of Lady Anne, and his 
tim to his titles and estates! It must have 
uken neary a fortnight to deliver! He insist- 
tdon hiskeeper, a very easy-tempered phleg- 
uutic felow, hearing him read the whole—good 
iecupaion for a week—when the Baronet tired 
athemiddle of his task. He always paused on 
ay eltrance; and when I once requested himto 
poced in my presence, he declined with an 
gatair of ofiended dignity. { several times 
woduced the name of Lady Anne, curious to 
eits effect upon him; he heard it with indif. 
‘rence, once observing, ‘ that he had formed a 
plat about her which would not a little astonish 
“rain persons.’ I represented her feebleness 
mm ~temaciation. He said coldly, that he was 
7 any for it, but she had brought it upon herself, 
im ng the words, * Thus even-handed jus- 
&c. He adopted a mode of dress, that was 
‘markably ridiculous, and often provoked me 
vhughter, in spite of myself—a suit of tightly- 
“ng jacket and pantaloons; made of green 
“t, with silk stockings and pumps. His fi- 
fae Was very elegant and well-proportioned, 
win this costume, and with his hair close upon 
looked most painfully absurd. This 
im “St Henry Harleigh, Baronet, M. P. for the 
mei of—, husband of the beautiful Lady 
ye master of most accomplishments, 
~ OWner of a splendid fortune! Thus habited 
“ave surprisedhim, mounted on a table in the 
mer of his room, haranguing his quiet keeper, 
the vehemence of oratory; 
entrance, he would sneak down with 
“silliest air of schoolboy shame! He be- 
Ai very tractable, took his meals regularly, 
Walked about in a secluded part of the 


im than the other, and more tenaciously retained. | 


certain information, which, said the writer, 
might possibly have the effect of convincing 
his client of his error, and conducing to the 
abandonment of his claim. 

This shocking letter at length roused the 
Batonet from his lethargy. Several portions of 
it tallied strangely with particular passages in 
the family history of Sir Henry, who instantly 
hurried with consternation to his solicitor, by 
whom his worst apprehensions were aggravated. 
Not that the lawyer considered his client’s case 
desperate; but he at once prepared his agitated 
client for a long, harassing, and ruinous litiga- 
tion, and exposure of the most public nature. 
It cannot be wondered at that a sense of his 
danger should prey upon his feelings, and give 
him that disturbed manner which occasioned 
the speculations, hints, and innuendoes, men- 
tioned in an early part of this paper. He anxi- 
ously concealed from his lady the shocking 
jeopardy in which their all on earth was placed 
and the constant effort and constraint—the 
withering anxiety—the long-continued appre- 
hensions of rain—at length disordered, and fin- 
ally overthrew his intellects. What was the 
precise nature of his adversary’s pretensions, I 
am unable to state technically. 1 understand it 
consisted of an alleged earlier right under the 
entail. To support his claim, every quarter was 
ransacked for evidence by his zealous attorney, 
often ina manner highly indelicate and offen- 
sive. The upstart made his pretensions as pub- 
lic as possible; and a most imprudent overture 


lously—t:iumphantly—seized upon by his ad- 
versary, and through his means at length found 
its way into the newspapers. The additional 
vexation this occassioned Sir Henry may be 
readily imagined; for, independently of his mor- 
tification at the circumstance, it was calculated 
most seriously to prejudice his interests; and 
when he kept ever before his agonized eyes 
the day of trial which was approaching, and 
the horrible catastrophe, he sunk under the 
mighty oppression. Lady Anne had, despite 
her husband’s attempts at secrecy, for some 
time entertained faint suspicions of the truth; 
but as he obstinately, and at length sternly inter- 
dicted any enquiry on her part, and kept every 
document under lock and key, he contrived to 


Without being mischievous, or attempt- 


keep her comparatively in the dark. He fre- 


made by Sir Henry’s solicitor, was unscrupu-| Pp 


expressions with sickening agitation. The ill- 
ness of Sir Henry and his lady, together with 
its occassion,were now become generally known, 
and the cruel paragraph in the morning paper 
above copied, was only the preecursor of ma- 
ny similiar ones, which at length went to the 
extent of hinting, generolly, the nature of the 
new claimant’s pretensions, with the grounds 
of Sir Henry’s resistance. 

Recollecting the event of Lady Anne’s last in- 
terview with Sir Henry, the reader may ima- 
gine the alarm with which, at the time she 
imagined I had fixed, I heard her insist upon the 
performance of my promise. Backed by the 
entreaties of her relatives, and my conviction 
of the danger that might attend such a step, I 
positively refused. It was in vain that she im- 
plored, frequently in an agony of tears, occasion- 
ally almost frantic at our opposition—we were 
all inexorable. During a month’s interval, how- 
ever, very greatly to my surprise and satisfac- 
tion, her health sensibly improved. We had 
contrived to some extent to occupy her atten- 
tion with agreeable pursuits, and had from time 
to time -.soothed her with good accounts of Sir 
Henry. Her little son, too—a charming crea- 
ture—was* perpetually with her; and his prattle 
served to amuse her through many a long hour. 
She was at length able to leave her bed, and 
spend several hours down stairs; and under 
such circumstances, she renewed her importu- 
nities with better success. I promised to see 
Sir Henry, and engaged to allow her an inter- 
view, if it could be brought about safely. In 
order to ascertain this point, I called one day 
upon the Baronet, who still continued at Somer- 
field House, though several of his relatives had 
expressed a wish that he should be removed to 
private quarters. This, however, | opposed, 
jointly with Dr. Y » till the Baronet had 
exhibited symptoms of permanent tranquillity. 
I found no alteration in the mode of his apparel. 
If his ridiculous appearance shocked me, what 
must be its effect upon his unhappy lady?— 
He wore—as he did every day—his tight fitting 
green baize [what first put it into his head, J 
am at a loss to imagine,] and happened to be in 
excellent humour; for he had just before beaten 
a crazy gentleman in the establishment at chess 
He was walking to and fro, rubbing his hands, 
detailing his triumph to his keeper with great 
glee» and received me with infinite cordiality. 

* * * * 

‘What should you say to seeing company, 
Sir Henry ?’—Will you receive a visiter if I bring 
one?’ 

‘ Oh, yes—happy to see them—that is, any 
day but to-morrow,’ he replied briskly; ‘for to- 
morrow I shall be particularly engaged; the fact 
is I am asked to dinner with the king, and am 
to play billiards with him.’ 

* Ah! I congratulate you!—And, pray, does 
his majesty come to Somerfield, or do you go to 
Windsor” 

‘Go to Windsor?—Lord bless you, his Majes- 
ty lives here—this is his palace; and I am one of 
is resident lords in waiting’—Were you not 
aware of that? 

* True--true; but at what hour do you wait 
on his majesty? 

‘Three o’clock precisely—to the millionth 
art of « second.’ 

Hem!—Suppose, then, I take the opportu- 
nity of bringing my friend—who is very anxious 
to see you—at twelve o’clock?? 

He paused, apparently considering. I was 
vexed that he an no enquiry as to the person 
[ interided to introduce. I determined, however, 
that he should know. 

“Well, Sir Henry, what say you—shall she 
come at twelve o’clock”’ 

If she will go soon, I don’t mind; but, you 
know, I must not be flurried, asI shall have so 
soon to attend the king. How can I play bil- 
liards, if my hand trembles?—Oho dear, it would 
never do—would it” 

‘Certainly not; but what can there possibly 
be to flurry you in seeing Lady Anne? 


‘Lady Anne!’ he echoed, with a sheepish 


Aye, indeed—poor madman—thought I, if 
such a spectacle as yourself does not paralyze 
her—replying, ‘Oh, yes—all allowances, sup- 
posing any to be necessary, you may depend 
upon it. She’s very considerate, and longs to 
see you.’ 

* Well, I hope you’ll be in the room? for, do 
you know, the thought of it almost makes me 
sick—don’t I look pale? he enquired of his 
keeper— It is so long since I have seen her.— 
Will she—I hope—what I mean, is—has she re- 
covered from the wound” 

‘Ha, long ago! She was more frightened 
than hurt at the accident.’ 


‘ Accident! is that what it is called? All the 
better for me, you know,’ he replied, with a se- 
rious air. * However, I consent to see her at the 
hour mentioned. Tell her to be calm, and 
not to try to frighten me, considering the king.’ 
—With this he shook my hand, opened the 
door, andI took my leave. Dr. ¥ greatly 
doubted the prudence of the step we were about 
to take; but we were too farcommitted with her 
ladyship to recede. I grew alarmed, on return- 
ing home, with the apprehension of her mere 
presence—however calmly she might behave— 
stirring up slumbering associations in the mind 
of her husband, that might lead to very unplea- 
sant results. However, there was nothing for 
: but to await the experiment, and hope for the 

est. 


The following morning, I called on her lady- 
ship about eleven o’clock, and found her dress- 
ed and waiting. Out-door costume seemed as 
if it did not become one so long an invalid. She 
looked flushed and feverish, but made great ef- 
forts to sustain the appearance of cheerfulness. 
She told me of her hearty breakfast—(a cup of 
tea, and part of an egg!)—and spoke of her in- 
creasing strength. She could almost, she said, 
walk to Somerfield. Lady Julia trembled, Mrs, 
Courthrope was deadly pale, and I felt deeply 
apprehensive of thg,efect of the coming excite- 
ment upon such shattered nerves as those of La- 
dy Anne. 


Into the roomy carriage we stepped, about 
half past eleven. The day was bright and cold 
—the air, however, refreshing. As we ap- 
proached Somerfield, it was evidently that but 
for the incessant use of her vinaigrette, Lady 
Anne must have fainted. We were all silent 
enough by the time we reached the gates of Dr. 
Y——’s house. Lady Ann was assisted to 
alight, and, leaning on my arm and that of her 
sister, walked up with tottering steps to the 
house, where Mrs. ¥. received her with all 
respectful attention. A glass of wine consider- 
ably reassured the fainting sufferer; and while 
she paused in the drawing-room to recover her 
breath, I stepped to the Baronet’s apartment to 
prepare him for a suitable reception of his lady. 
Dr. ¥ informed me that Sir Henry had been 
talking about it ever since. I found him pacing 
slowly about his chamber, dressed, alas, with 
additional absurdity. In vain, I found, had both 
Dr. Y and his keeper expostulated with 
him: they found that nothing else would keep 
him in humour. He wore, over his usual green 
baize dress, a flaming scarlet sash, with a mas- 
sive gold chain round his neck. An ebony 
walking-stick was worn as a sword; and his cap, 
somewhat like that of a hussar, was surmount- 
ed with a peacock’s feather, stripped of all but 
the eye at the top, and rearly three feet high. 
On this latter astounding appendage, I found 
he particularly prided himself. implored him 
to remove it, but he begged me, somewhat 
haughtily, to allow him to dress as he pleased. I 
protest I felt sick at the spectacle. What a 
frightful object to present to Lady Anne. How- 
ever, we might prepare her to expect some- 
thing outre in her husband’s appearance. ‘ Per- 
mit me to ask, Sir Henry,’ said I, resolved upon 
a last effort, ‘ why you are in full dryss?’ 

He looked astonished at the question. ‘I 
thought, Doctor, I told you of my engagement 
with his majesty,’ 

‘Ob, aye, true; but perhaps you will receive 
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your Lady uncovered, said I, pressing for a dis- 
pensation of the abominable head-dress. 

‘No, sir,’ he replied, quietly but decisively, 
and I gave up the point. His keeper whisper- 
ed to me at the door, that Sir Henry alleged as 
a reason for dressing himself as I have describ- 
ed, his having to attend the king immediately 
after the interview with his lady; so that he 
would have no time for dressing in the interval. 

‘Is the party ready” enquired the Baronet, 
interrupting our momentary fete-a-tele. I hesi- 
tated; I was suddenly inclined, at all hazards, to 
put off the dreaded interview; but I dared not 
venture on such a step. 

‘Y—yes, Sir Henry, and waits your pleasure 
to throw herself into your arms.’ 

** What! good God! throw herself into my 
arms! was there ever such a thing heard of” 
exclaimed the Baronet, with a confounded air; 
no! I can admit of no such familiarities! 
that is going rather too far—under the circum- 
stances—eh” turning towards his keeper, whom 
he had thrust reluctantly into a costume some- 
thing like that of an Austrian soldier. ‘What 
do you say”? The man bowed in acquiescence, 

‘And further, Doctor,’ continued the Baronet, 
pointing to his keeper, ‘ this gentleman, my se- 
cretary, must be present all the while, to take 
notes of what passes.’ 

« Undoubtedly,’ I replied, with an air of in- 
tense chagrin, inwardly cursing myself for per- 
mitting the useless and dangerous interview. I 
hastened back to the apartment in which I left 
the ladies, and endeavoured to prepare Lady 
Anne, by describing,with a smile, her husband’s 
dress. She smiled with me, and begged that 
she might be led into his presence at once.—~ 
Leaning between Lady Julia and myself, she 
shortly tottered into the Baronet’s room, having 
first, at my suggestion, drawn down her black 
veil over her pale face. 

‘Pen! pen! pen!’ hastily whispered the Baro- 
net to his keeper, as we opened the door—and 
the latter instantly took his seat at the table, be- 
fore a desk, with pens and ink. The Baronet 
bowed courteously to us as we entered. 

‘Speak to him,’ I whispered, as I led in her 
ladyship. She endeavoured to do so, but her 
tongue failed her. Her lips moved, and that was 
all. Lady Julia spoke for her sister, in tremu- 
Jous accents. Lady Anne closed her eyes on 
seeing the fantastic dress of her husband, and 
shook like an aspen leaf. 

‘Harry, dearest Harry,’ at length she mur- 
mured, stretching her trembling arms towards 

him, as if inviting him to approach her. Sir 
Henry, with a polite but ayjistant air, took off 
his cap for a moment, and then carefully repla- 
ced it, wyhout making any reply. 

‘Shall we take seats, Sir Henry?’ I enquired. 

*Yes—she may be seated,’ he replied, with 
an authoritative air, folding his arms, and lean- 
ing against the corner of the window, eyeing 
his lady with curious attention. 

‘ Are you come here of your own free will” 
said he, calmly. 

* Yes, Henry, yes,’ she whispered. 

* Put thatdown,’ said the Baronet, in an under 
tone, to his secretary. 

‘Are you recovered?’ 

* Quite, dearest!’ replied his lady faintly. 

‘Put that down,’ repeated the Baronet, quick- 
ly, looking a this ‘secretary,’ till he had written 
it. There was a pause. I sat besile Lady 
Anne, who trembled violently, and continued 
deadly pale. 

‘Tam sure, Sir Henry,’ said I, ‘ you are not 
displeased at her ladyship’s coming to see you? 
If you are not, do come and tell her so, for she 
fears you are offended!’ She grasped my fin- 
gers with convulsive efforts, without attempting 
to speak. Sir Henry, after an embarrassed 
pause, walked from where he had been stand- 
ing, till he came directly hefore lier, saying, 
in a low tone, looking earnestly into her coun- 
tenance, ‘God be my witness, Anne, I bear 
you no malice; is it thus with you?’ elevating his 
finger, and looking towards his keeper, intima- 
ting that he was to take down her reply—but 
none was made. He dropped slowly on one 
knee, drew the glove off his right hand, as if 

going to take hold of Lady Anne’s, and tender- 
ly said, ‘Anne, will you give me no reply”— 
There was no madness in either his tone or man- 
ner, and Lady Anne perceived the alteration. 

* Harry, Harry! Dearest! my love!’ she mur- 
mured, suddenly stretching towards him her 
hands, and fell into his arms, where she lay for 
a while motionless. 

* Poor creature! How acute her feelings are!’ 
exclaimed the Baronet, calmly. ‘You should 


— — a 


you no ill-will; I know you had provication! 
How her little heart beats,’ he continued, mus- 
ingly. ‘Why, she has fainted! How very 
childish of her to yield so!’ 

It was true the unhappy lady had fainted, and 
lay unconsciously in her husband’s arms. Her 
sister, weeping bitterly, rose to remove her; but 
the Baronet’s countenance became suddenly 
clouded. He allowed us to assist his lady, by 
removing her bonnet, but continued to grasp 
her firmly by the wrists, staring into her face 
with an expression of concern and wonder. His 
keeper’s practiced eye evidently saw the storm 
rising, and came up to him. 

*You had better let her ladyship be removed!’ 
he whispered into his ear authoritatively, eyeing 
him fixedly, at the same time gently disengaging 
her arms from his grasp. 

* Well—be it so; I’m sorry for her; I’vea 
strange recollection of her kindness: and is it 
come to this poor Anne!’ he exclaimed, tremu- 
lously, and walked tothe further window, where 
he stood with his back towards us, evidently 
weeping. We removed Lady Anne immediately 
from the room; and it was so long before she 
recovered, that we doubted whether it would 
be safe toremove her home that day. ‘ Well, 
as far as 1 am concerned,’ thought I, as I bent 
over her insensible form, ‘ this is the last time I 
will be a party to the torture inflicted by such 
a scene as this, though in obedience to your own 
wishes!’ As I was passing from the room in 
which she lay, I encountered Sir Henry, follow- 
ed closely by his keeper. 

‘ Whither now, Sir Henry,’ I enquired with a 
sigh. 

e Going to tell the king that I cannot dine 
with him to-day, as I had promised, for 1 am 
quite agitated, though I scarce know why. Who 
brought Lady Anne to me?’ he whispered. I 
made him no reply. ‘Iam gladI have met 
you, however; we’ll take a turn in the grounds, 
for I have something of the highest consequence 
to tell you.’ 


* Really you must excuse me, Sir Henry; I 
have’—— 
Are you in earnest, Doctor? Do you know 


the consequences of refusing to attend to my 
wishes?’ 


I suffered him to place my arm in his, and he 
led me down the steps into the garden, Round, 
and round, and round we walked, at a rapid 
rate, his face turned towards me all the while 
with an expression of intense anxiety—but not 
asyllable did he utter. Faster and faster we 
walked, till our pace became almost a run; be- 
ginning to feel both fatigued and dizzy, I gen- 


tly swayed him from the pathway towards the 
door-steps. 


*‘Poor—poor Anne!’ he exclaimed, in a 
mournful tone, and starting from me abruptly, 
hurried to a sort of alcove close at hand, and sat 
down, covering his face with his handkerchief, 
his elbows resting upon his knees. I watched 
him trom behind the door, and saw that he was 
weeping, and that bitterly. Poor Sir Henry! 
Presently one of his brother captives approach. 
ed him, running from another part of the 
grounds in a merry mood, and siapping him 
instantly on the back, shouted, ‘1 am the Lord 
of the Isles!’ 


*1 can’t play billiards with your Majesty to- 
day,’ replied Sir Henry, looking up, his eves red 
an swollen with weeping. . 

‘Embrace me, thea!’ said the lunatic; and 
they were forthwith locked in one another’s 
arms. * You are in tears!’ exclaimed the stran- 
ger, himself beginning suddenly to cry; but in 
a moment or two he started off, putting his hand 
to his mouth, and bellowing, * Yoicks—yoicks! 
Stole away! Stole away!’ 


The Baronet relapsed into his former mood, 
and continued ina similar posture fur several 
minutes, when he rose up, wiped away his 
tears, and commenced walking again round the 
green, hisarms folded on his breast as before 
and talking to himself with great veiemence. 
I could catch only a few words here and there 
as he hurried past me. ¢ ft will never be beliey. 
ed!—What could have been my inducement? 
—When will it be tried?—I saw all the while 
through his disguise!--My secretary—if acquit- 
ted—released--discovery---ennobled’--were frag- 
ments ofhis incoherencies. Alas! what an ob- 
jecthe looked! I could not help thinking of 
the contrast he now afforded to the animated 
figure he had presented to the eye of the be- 


* Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Heetore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis, 

Vel Danaum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes!? 
On regaining her room, found Lady Anne 


had been relieved by a copious flood of tears.— 

She continued weep'ng hysterically, and ut- 
tering wild incoherencies for some time, nor 
could the entreaties or commiserations of those 
around her, assuage her grief, When at length 
her paroxysm had abated, from exhaustion, she 

expressed a determination not to be removed 
from the house in which her unfortunate husband 
resided! It was in vain that we represented the 
peril with which such a resolution was attend- 
ed, as well to herself as Sir Henry; she was 
deaf to our solicitations, regardless of our warn- 
ings. She requested Mrs. Y—— to inform her 
whether their house was fully occupied; and on 
receiving a hesitating answer in the negative, at 
once engaged apartments occupying the whole 
of the left wing of the building, careless, she 
said, at what expense. The result was, that 
finding her inflexible on this point, the requisite 
arrangements were at once entered upon, and 
that very night she, with her sister and maid, 
slept under the same roof with her unconscious 
—her afflicted husband. Every measure was 
taken to secure her from danger, and keep 
her as much out of Sir Henry’s way as possible. 

Nearly a month passed away without her hav- 
ing been once in Sir Henry’s company, or even 
seeing him, for more than a moment or two to- 
gether; and, unlikely as it had seemed, her 
health and spirits appeared rather to improve 
than otherwise. At length, the Baronet, being 
taken in ahappy mood, was informed that she 
had long been a resident in Somerfield House, 
at which he expressed no surprise, and consent- 
ed to her being invited to take tea in his apart- 
ment. He was very shy and silent during the 
interview, and seemed under constraint till his 
guests had taken leave of him. Gradually, how- 
ever, he grew reconciled to their visits, which 
he occasionally returned—always accompanied 
by his ‘ secretary’—and took great pleasure in 
hearing the sisters play on the piano. He com- 
posed verses, which they pretended to set to 
music; he broughtthem flowers, and received 
various little presents in return. For hours to- 
gether he would sit with them reading, and 
hearing read, novelsand newspapers——and, in 
short, grew in a manner humanized again. He 
treated Lady Anne with great civility, but to- 
wards her sister Julia, he behaved as if he were 
courting her! They soon prevailed upon him 
to discard the absurd peacock’s feather he fre- 
quently wore, always on Sundays—accepting, 
in its stead, a small drooping ostrich feather, 
which also, in its turn, he was by and by indu- 
ced to lay aside altogether, as well as to assume 
more befitting clothing. ‘hey could not, how- 
ever, dislodge from his crazed imagination the 
idea that he was confined in prison, awaiting 
pea trial for the murder of his wife, and high 

treason! 

How can I do justice to the virtues of his in- 
comparable wife, or sufficiently extol her un- 
wearying, her ennobling self-devotion to the 
welfare ot her afflicted husband? Her only joy 
was to minister to his comfort, at whatever cost 
| of feeling, or even health, at all hours, in all 

seasons; to bear with his infinite, incongruous 
whims, perversities, and provocations; to affect 
delight when he was delighted; to soothe and 
comfort him under all his imaginary grievances. 
Her whole thoughts, when absent from him, 
were absorbed in devising schemes for his 
amusement and occupation. She wonld listen 
to no entreaties for cessation from her anxious 
labours; no persuasions, no inducements could 
withdraw her even for a moment from the dreary 
scene of her husband’s humiliation and degra- 
dation. Hail, woman, exalted amongst thy sex! 
Eulogy would but tarnish and obscure the hon- 
our that is thy due! 

All, however, was unavailing; the unhappy 
sufferer exhibited no symptoms of mental con- 
valescence; on the other hand, his delusions be- 
came more numerous and obstinate than ever. 
He seemed to be totally unconscious of Lady 
Anne’s being his wife; he treated her, and spoke 
of her, as an amiable companion, and even made 
her his confidant. Amongst other vagaries, he 
communicated to her a long story about his at- 
tachment to a girl he had seen about the pre- 
mises, and earwestly asked her opinion in what 
pd he could most successfully make her an 

er! 


He addressed her one morning, as Queen, re- 


holder from the gallery of the House of Com- 


strive to master them, Anne, as Ido. I bear 


mons—the busy eager’ throngs of th 
and as the fashion joe: 


ceiving her with the most obsequious obei- 


aeine He persisted in this hallucination with 
singular pertinacity. All poor Lady Anne’s lit- 


tle familiarities and endearments were thence 
forth at an end; for he seemed so abashed b 
her presence, that no efforts of condescension 
sufficed to reassure him, that she was compelled 
to supp*rt a demeanour consistent with the sta. 
tion which his crazed imagination assigned her, 
His great delight was to be sent on her royal 
errands about the house and grounds! He 
could hardly ever be prevailed upon to sit, at 
least at ease, in her presence; and was with dif. 


ficulty induced to eat at the same table. The 
agony I have seen in her eye on these occasions! 
Compelled to humour his delusions, she wore 
splendid jewels; and dismissed him on eve 
Occasion, by coldly extending her hand, which 
he Would kiss with an air of reverent loyalty!— 
He believed himself to have been elevated to 
the rank of a general-officer, and insisted on be. 
ing provided with a military band, to play be. 
fore his windows every evening after dinner 
—He invited me, one day, in the Queen's 
name, to dinner in his: apartments, some time 
after this delusion had manifested itself, It was 
a soft September evening, and the coun 
round about seemed every where ironized with 
the touch of autumn. During dinner Sir Henry 
treated his lady with all the profound respect 
and ceremony due to royalty, and I, of course, 
was obliged to assume a similar deportment, 
while his lady was compelled to receive with 
condescending urbanity attentions, every one of 
which smote her heart as an additional evidence 
of the inveteracy of her husband’s malady, I 
observed her narrowly. There was no tear in 
her eye—no flurry of manner—no sighing: hers 
was the deep silent anguish of a breaking heart! 
Shortly after dinner was removed, we drew 
our chairs—Lady Anne in the centre, seated on 
a sort of throne, specially provided for her by 
the Baronet—in a circle round the ample bow- 
window that overlooked the most sequestered 
part of the grounds connected with the estab- 
lishment, as well as asweep of fine scenery in 
the distance. In a bower, a little to our right, 
was placed Sir Henry’s bang, who were playing 
very affectingly various pieces of brilliant mili- 
tary music. By my direction, privately given 
betorehand, they suddenly glided, from a bold 
march, into a concert on French horns. Oh, 
how exquisite was that soft melancholy wailing 
melody! The hour—the deepening gloom of 
evening-——the circumstances—-the persons— 
were all in mournful keeping with the music to 
which we were listening in subdued silence.— 
Lady Anne’s tears stole fast down her cheeks, 
while her eyes were fixed with sad earnestness 
upon her hasband,who sat in a low chair, a little 
on her left hand, his chin resung on we palin of 
his hand, gazing witha melancholy air on the 
darkening scenery without. Occasionally I 
heard Lady Anne struggling to subdue a sob, 
but unsuccessfully, Another, and another, and 
another forced its way—and I trembled lest her 
excitement should assume a more violent form. 
[saw her, almost unconsciously, lay her hand 
upon that of the Baronet, and clasp it with con- 
vulsive energy. She held it for some moments, 
when the madman slowly turned round, looking 
her full in the face; his countenance unerwent 
a ghastly change, and fixing on her an eye of 
demonaic expression, he slowly rose in bia seat, 
seeming, to my disturbed fancy, an evil \pirit 
called by the witchery of music, and aihiblen 
ofthe room. Lady Anne, witha faint gran, 
fell flat on the floor; her sister shrieking wildy, 
strove to raise her in vain; I hurried after tl,- 
madman, but finding his keeper was at his heels, 
returned. I never can forget that dreadful 
evening! Sir Henry rushed out of the house, 
sprung at one bound over a high fence, and 
sped across a field, amidst the almost impervi- 
ous gloom of the evening, with steps such as 
those of the monster Frankenstein. His keep- 
er, with all his efforts, could not gain upon him, 
and sometimes altogether lost sight of him. He 
followed him for nearly two miles, and at length 
found that he was overtaking the fugitive.— 
When he had come up within a yard of him, 
the madman turned round unexpectedly, struck 
his pursuer a blow that brought him to the 
ground, and immediately scrambled up into @ 
great elm-tree that stood near, from amidst 
whose dark foliage he was presently heard 
howling in aterrific manner; anon, there was a 
crashing sound amongst the branches, as of & 
heavy body falling through them, and Sir Hen- 
ry lay stunned and bleeding upon the ground. 
Fortunately the prostrate keeper had called out 
loudly for assistance as he ran along; and his 
voice attracted dne or two of the men whom k 
had despatched after him, and between the 


three, Sir Henry was brought home again, t¢ 


‘ 


] appeara 
neighbou 


Mne—she was to 
ip a succession of swoons since the 


nig: lose her reason, 
lives. a small matter 


tion 
forcity arrested my 
the bad of musicians, 


attention at th 


» be in that part of the building 


tothe sot where the band were stationed, we 
continud to hear the sad wailing of the bugles 
andhorrs without, till it occurred to Mrs. Y-— 


tosend md silence them. This little 


tu circunstance—the sudden and mysterious | 


sizure of Sir Henry—the shrieks of La 


_the swoons of Lady Anne—all combined— 
completely bewildered me. It seemed to bea 


dream. 


Icannot-—-I need not—dwell upon the imme- 
diate consequences of that night.Suffice it to say, 
Sir Henry was found to have received severe 
but not fatal injury, which, however, was skil- 
fully and successfully treated; but he lay in @ 
state of comparative stupor for nearly a week, 
at which period his mental malady resumed its 
wildest form, and rendered necessary the sever- 
est treatment. As for Lady Anne, her state be- 
came eminently alarming, and soon as some of 
the more dangerous symptoms had subsided, 
we determined on removing her, at all hazards, 
from her present proximity to Sir Henry, to — 
Hall, trusting to the good effects of a total 
She had not 
strength enough to oppose our measures, but 


change of scene and of faces. 


suffered herself to be ®onducted from 
field without an effort at complaint. 
bled to see an occasional vacancy in the 


sion of her eye; was it impossible that her hus- 
band’s malady might prove at length contagious. 
Many weeks passed over her, before Lady Anne 
exhibited the slightest signs of amendment.— 
Her shocks had been too numerous and severe 
—her anxieties and agonies too long continued 
—to warrant reasonable hopes of her ultimate 


recovery. At length, however, the 
friendly time, potent in assuaging the 


of mankind, the incessant and most affectionate 
attentions of her relatives, were rewarded by 
seeing an improvement, slight though it was. 
The presence of her little boy powerfully en- 


gaged her attention. She would have 


ing beside her on the bed for hours together; 
she spoke little to him, sleeping or waking; but 
her eye was ever fixed upon his little features, 
and when she was asleep, her fingers would un- 
consciously wreathe themselves amongst his 
flaren curls. About Sir Heary she made little 
or ho enquiry; and when she did, we, of course, 
put the best face possible upon matters. Her 
frequent efforts to see and converse with him, 
had proved wofully and uniformly unsuccess- 
ful; and she seemed henceforth to give up the 


idea of all interference, with despair. 


But the original, the direful occassion of all 
this domestic calamity, must not be overlook- 
ed. The contest respecting the title and es- 
tates of Sir Henry went on as rapidly as the 

The new 
chimant was, as I think I hinted before, a man 
of low station; he had been, I believe, a sort of 


nature of the case would permit. 


ve-driver, or factotum, on a planter’s 


one of the West India islands: and it was whis- 
Pered that a rich Jew had been persuaded into 
such confidence in the man’s prospects, as to 
advance him, from time to time, on his person- 
_ Security, large supplies necessary to prosecute 


8 claims with effect. 


were very many matters of most essen- 
consequence that no one could throw light 
Upon but the unfortunate Baronet himself; and 
s solicitor had consequently, in the hope of 
*it Henry’s recovery, succeeded in interposing 
imumerable obstacles, with the hope, as well 
of Wearing out his opponents, as affording every 


ce for the restoration of his client’ 


It was, 1 found, generally understood in the 


family, that the solicitor’s expectation 


aa the lawsuit were far from sanguine: not 
t he believed the new claimant to be the 
heir to the title, but he was in the 


a fide 
hands of those who would ransack th 


tn evidence--and, when it was wanting, make 
Every imaginable source of delay, however 


nce dead. An eminent surgeon in 
rhood was summoned 

Id not quit the chamber of Lady 
otally insensible, having fallen 


-. Henry’s departure; Lady Julia was in an 
shrieking in violent hysterics, 
snén short, it seemed not impossible that she 
and Sir Henry and Lady 


such a crisis as this, but I recollect it 


unaware of the catas- 

hthat had occurred, according to their 
pi eee playing the music that had 
heen ttended with such disastrous conse- 
uence; and as Lady Anne’s bed-chamber hap- 
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—salvation to the one party, destruction to the 
other——was at length closed up; all prelimina- 
ries were arranged; the case was completed on 
both sides, and set down for hearing. Consider- 
able expectation was excited in the public 
mind; occasional paragraphs hinted the proba- 
bility of such and such disclosures; and it was 
even rumoured that considerable bets were de- 
ling upon the issue! 

penainy: 

I was in the habit of visiting Sir Henry once 
or twice a week. He became again calm as be- 
fore the occasion of his last dreadful out-break; 
and his bodily health was complete. New de- 
lusions took possession of him. He was at one 
time composing a history of the whole world; 
at another, writing a memoir of every member 
that had ever sat in the House of Commons, 
together with several magnificent undertakings. 
All, however, at length gave way to ‘ The Pe- 
digree, a Tale of Real Life,’which consisted of a 
rambling, exaggerated account of his own law- 
suit. It was occasioned by his happening, un- 
fortunately, to cast eis eye upon the following 
little paragraph in his newspaper, which chan- 
ced to have been overlooked by the person 
who was engaged for no other purpose than to 
read over the paper beforehand, and prevent 
any such allusions from meeting the eye of the 
sufferer. 

‘ Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart. This unfortunate 
gentleman continues still greatly indisposed.— 
We understand that little hope is entertained of 
his ultimate recovery. The result, therefore, 
of the approaching trial of ‘Doe on the demise of 
Harleigh v. Higgs’ will signify but little to the 
person principally interested.’ 

From the moment of his reading these lines, 
he fell into a state of profound melancholy—- 
which was, however, somewhat relieved by the 
task with which he had occupied himself, of re- 
cording his own misfortunes. He had resumed 
his former dress of green baize, as well as the 
intolerable peacock’s feather. What could have 
conferred such a permanency upon, or suggest- 
ed this preposterous penchant, I know not—ex- 
cept the interest he had formerly taken ina 
corps of riflemen, who were stationed near a 
house he had occupied in the country. He con- 
tinued quiet and inoffensive. His keeper’s of- 
fice was little else than a sinecure—till Sir Hen- 
ry suddenly set him about making two copies 
of every page he himself composed! 


I remembercalling upon him one morning 
about this time, and finding him pacing about 
his chamber in a very melancholy mood, He 
welcomed me with more than his usual cordiali- 
ty; and dismissing his attendant, said, ‘ Doctor, 
did you ever hear me speak in Parliament!’ I 
told him I had not, 


‘Then you shall hear me now; and tell me 
candidly what sort of an advocate you think I 
should have made—for I have serious thoughts 
of turning my attention to the bar. T’ll sup- 
pose myself addressing the jury on my own case 
—and you must represent the jury. Now!’— 


He drew a chair and table towards a corner 
of the room,—mounted on it, having thrown a 
cloak over his shoulders, and commenced.— 
Shall I be believed, when I declare that—as far 
as my judgement goes—I listened on that oc- 
casion, for nearly an hour, to an orafor? He 
spoke, of course, in the third person; and stated 
in a simple and most feeling manner, his birth, 
education, fortune, family,marriage—his Parlia- 
mentary career—in short, his happiness, pros- 
perity and pride. Then herepresented the con- 
temptuous indifference with which he treated 
the first communications about the attack medi- 
tated upon his title and property, as well as the 
consternation with which he subsequently dis- 
covered the formidable character of the claim 
setup against him. He begged me—the jury 
--to put myself in his place; to fancy his feel- 
ings; and proceeded to draw a masterly sketch 
of the facts of the case. He drew a lively pic- 
ture of the secret misery he had endured--his 
agony lest his wife should hear of the disas- 
trous intelligence--his sleepless nights and ha- 
rassing days--the horrid apprehension of his ad- 
versary’s triumph---the prospects of his own 
degradation—his wife—his child’s beggary—till 
I protest he brought tears into my eyes. But 
alas! at this point of his history, he mentioned 
his discovery of the mode of turning tallow into 
wax—and dashed off into an extravagant enu- 
meration of the advantages of the speculation! 
There, before me, stood confessed—the mad- 
man--violent and frantic in his gestures, harangu- 
ing me, in my own person, on the prodigious 
wealth that would reward the projector; and 
had [ not risen to go, he would probably have 
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e world 


continued in the same strain for the remainder of 
the day! 

I had purposed calling that evening on Lady 
Anne~—but I gave up the idea. The image of 
her insane husband would be too fresh in my 
mind. I felt I could not bear to see her, and 
think of him. Whata lot was mine--thus alter- 
nating visits between the diseased in mind, and 
the diseased in body~—and that between hus- 
band and wife—over whom was besides impend- 
ing the chance, if not probability, of total ruin! 
Oh, Providence—mysterious and awful in thy 
dispensations among the children of men!--who 


shall enquire into thy purposes, who question 
their wisdom and beneficence! 


** Who sees not Providence supremely wise— 
Alike in what it gives, in what denies!”* 


My heart misgives me, however, that the reader 
will complain of being detained so long amongst 
these scenes of monotonous misery—I would I 
had those of a different character to present to 
him!—Let me therefore draw my long narra- 
tive to a close, by transcribing a few extracts 
from the latter entries in my journal. 

Saturday, November 5, 18—.—This was the 
day appointed for the trial of the important 
cause which was to decide the proprietorship 
of the title and possessions of Sir Henry Har- 
leigh. Much interest was excited, and the court 
crowded at an early hour. Six of the most dis- 
tinguished counsel at the bar, had taken their 
seats, each with his ponderons load of papers 
before him, in the interest of Sir Henry, and 
three in that of his opponent. A special jury 
was sworn; the judge took his seat; the cause 
was called on; the witnesses were summoned. 
The plaintiff’s junior counsel rose to open the 
pleadings—after having paused for some time 
for the arrival of his client’s attorney, who, while 
he was speaking, at length made his appear- 
ance, excessively pale and agitated. The plain- 
tiff had been found dead in his bed that morn- 
ing—having been carried thither in a state of 
brutal intoxication, the preceding night, from 
a tavern-dinner with his attorney and witnesses. 
He died single, and there of course was an end 
of the whole matter that had been attended with 
such dire consequences to Sir Henry and his 
lady. But of what avail is the now established 
security of his title, rank, and fortune to their 
unhappy owner’—an outcast from society— 
from home— from family—from the wife of his 
bosom—even from himself! What signified the 
splendid intelligence to Lady Anne—perishing 
under the pressure of her misfortunes? Would 
it not a thousand-fold aggravate the agonies she 
was enduring? It has been thought proper to 
intrust to me the difficult task of communicating 
the news to both parties, if I think it adviseable 
that it should be done at all. What amI to do? 
—~ What may be the consequence of the secret’s 
slipping out suddenly from any of those around 
Lady Anne? About the Baronet I had little ap- 
prehension; I felt satisfied that he could not 
comprehend it—that whether he had lost or 
won the suit, was a matter of equal moment to 
him! 

As I had a patient to visit this morning, whose 
residence was near Somerfield, I determined to 
take that opportunity of trying the effect of the 
intelligence on Sir Henry. It was about two 
o’clock when I called, and I found him sitting 
by the. fire, reading one of Shakspeare’s plays. 
I gradually led his thoughts into a suitable train, 
and then told him, briefly and pointedly, and ac- 
curately, his own history—up to the latest in- 
cident of all—but as of a third person, and that 
anobleman. He listened to the whole with 
profound interest. 

‘God bless me!’ he exclaimed, with a thought- 
ful air, as I concluded—‘ I surely must have ei- 
ther heard or read of this story before!—You 
don’t mean to say that it is fact?—That it has 
happened lately? 

‘Indeed I do, Sir Henry,’ I replied, looking 
at him earnestly. 

' ae are the parties living?—Lord and Lady 

* Both of them—at this moment—and not ten 
miles from where we are now sitting!” 

‘Indeed!’ he replied, musingly—‘ that’s un- 
fortunate!’ 

‘ Unfortunate, Sir Henry!’ I echoed, with as- 
tonishment. 

‘ Very—for my purpose. What do you sup- 
pose I have been thinking of all this while?’ he 
replied, with a smile. * What a subject it would 
be for a tragedy!—But, of course, since the 
parties are living, it would never do!—still I 


*Pope. 


cannot help thinking that something 


might be 
made of it! One might disguise, and alter the 
facts.’ 

‘It is a tragedy of very real life!’ I exclaimed, 
with a deep sigh. 

_ ‘Indeed it is!’ he replied, echoing my sigh— 
“it shows that fact often transcends all fiction— 
does it not? Now, if this had been the plot of a 
tale, or novel, people would have said— how 
improbable! how unnatural!’ 

* Aye, indeed they would, Sir Henry,’ said I, 
unable to keep the tears from my eyes. 

‘’ Tis affecting,’ he replied, his eyes glisten- 
ing with emotion; adding, after a moment’s 
pause, in a somewhat tremulous tone—‘ Now, 
which of the two do you most pity, Doctor— 
Lord or Lady Mary ——” , 

‘Both. I scarce know which most.’ 

‘How did they bear the news, by the way, 
do you know?’ he inquired, with sudden inte- 
rest. 

‘I believe Lady Mary —— is in too danger- 
ous circumstances to be told of it. They say 
she is dying!’ 

‘Poor creature! What a melancholy fate! 
And she is young and beautiful, you say!’ 

‘She is young, but not now beautiful, Sir 
Henry!’ 

*I wish it had not been all real/’ he replied, 
looking thoughtfully at the fire. ‘ What would 
Shakspeare have made of it! It would have 
been a treasure to the writer of King Lear! 
And how, pray, did Lord receive the in- 
telligence.—Stop,’ said he, suddealy,—‘ stop— 
How can one imagine Shakspeare to have drawn 
the scene? How would he have made Lord 
behave? Let me see—an ordinary writer could 
make the madman roar, and stamp, and rave— 
and perhaps be at length sobered with the news 
—would not he?’ 

‘Very probably, Sir Henry,’ I replied faintly. 

‘ Ah, very different, I imagine, would be the 
delineation of that master painter? Possibly he 
would make the poor madman listen to it all, as 
toa tale of another person! He would repre- 
sent him as charmed with the truth and nature 
of the invention—poor, poor fellow !—commi- 
serating himself in another! How profound the 
delusion! How consummately true to nature! 
How simple, but how wonderfully fine, would 
be the scene under Saaksreare’s pencil!’ con- 
tinued Sir Henry, with a sigh, folding his arms 
on his breast, leaning back in his chair, and 
looking thoughtfully into the fire. 

‘Why, you are equal to Shakspeare yourself, 
then, my dear Sir Henry.’ 

‘What!—what do you mean?’ said he, starting 
and turning suddenly towards me, with some 
excitement, rather pleasurable, however, than 
otherwise— Have I then’— 

* You have described it rxacriy as it happen- 
ed!’ 

‘No! Do you really say so? How do you 
know it, my dear Doctor?’ said he, scarce able 
to sit in his chair, his countenance brightening 
with delight. 

‘ Because I was present, Sir Henry; I commu- 
nicated the intelligence,’ I replied, while every 
thing in the room seemed swimming round me.’ 

*Good God, Doctor! Are you really in ear- © 
nest?’ 

‘As I live and breathe in the sight of God, 
Sir Henry,’ I replied, as solemnly as my thick, 
hurried voice would let me, fixing my eye 
keenly upon his. He gave a horrible start, and 
remained staring at me, with an expression I 
cannot cescribe. 

‘Why—did you see that flash of lightning, 
Doctor?’ he presently stammered, shaking from 
head to foot. 

+ Lightning, Sir Henry! Lightning!’ I falter- 
ed, on the verge of shouting for his keeper. 

*Oh—pho!’ he exclaimed, with a long gasp, 
‘I—I beg your pardon! How nervous you have 
made me! Ha, ha, ha!’ attemptirg a laugh, that 
mocked him with its faintness; ‘ but reaily you 
do tell me such horrid tales, and look so dread- 
fully expressive while you are telling them, that 
—that—upon my soul—! cannot bear it! Pho! 
how hot the room is! Let us throw open the 
window and let in fresh air!? He rose, and I 
with him. Thank God, he could not succeed, 
and I began to breathe freely again. He walked 
about, fanning himself with his pocket handker- 
chief. He attempted to smile at me, but it was 
in vain; he became paler and paler, his limbs 
seemed to stagger under him, and I had scarce 
time to drop him into a chair, before he fainted. 
I summoned his keeper to my assistance, and, 
with the ordinary means, we soon restored Sir 
Henry to consciousness. 


‘Ah! is that you”? he exclaimed, faintly smil- 
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ing, as his eye fell upon the keeper. 4 thought 
we had parted long ago! Why, where have you, 
or rather where have [ been” 

At length, with the aid of a little wine and 
water, he recovered his self-possession. 

‘Heigh-ho! I shall be fit for nothing all the 
day, I am afraid! So I shall go and play at chess 
with the king. Is his majesty at liberty’ 


My soul sunk within me; and seeing he was 
uneasy at my stay, I took my leave; but it was 


several hours before I quite recovered from the 
effects of perhaps the most agitating scene I 
ever encountered. 1 found it impossible to pay 
my promised visit to Lady Anne that evening. 
One such interview as the above, is enough, not 
for a day, but a life; so 1 despatched a servant 
on horseback with a note, stating that I should 
call, if possible, the next evening. 

Sunday, Nov. 6.--1 determined to call upon 
Sir Henry to-day, to see the effect, if any, — 
duced by our yesterday’s conversation. He ha 
just returned from hearing Dr. Y—— read py . 
ers, and was perfectly calm. There was -~ al- 
teration in his manner; and one of the earhest 
observations he made was, ‘Ah, Doctor, how 
you deceived me yesterday !-—What could I be 
thinking of, not to know that you were repeat- 
ing, in another shape, the leading incidents in 
—absolutely!—ha, ha!—my own tale of ‘The 
Pedigree!’ ’Tis quite inconceivable how I 
could have forgotten it as you went on; butI 
have gained some valuable hints! I shall now 
get on with it rapidly, and have it at press as 
soon as possible. I hope it will be thought 
worthy by the world, of the compliments you 
took occasion to pay me so delicately yester- 
day!’ 

I took my leave of him, in despair. 

On reaching Hall in the evening, T 
found that the news, with the delivery of which 
I fancied myself specially and exclusively charg- 
ed, had by some means or other, found its way 
to her ladyship at an early hour in the after- 
noon of the preceding day. She had been but 
slightly agitated on hearing it; and the first 
words she murmured, were a prayer that the 
Almighty would make the intelligence the 
means of her husband’s restoration to reason; 
but for herself, she expressed perfect resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, and a hope that the 
consolations of religion might not be withdrawn 
from her during the little interval that lay be- 
tween her and hereafter. Surely that pure 
prayer, proceeding from the depths of a broken 
heart, through guileless lips, found favour with 
her merciful Maker. Surely it was His influ- 
ence that diffused thenceforth serenity and 
peace through the chamber of the dying suffer- 
er; that extracted the keen thorn of mental 
agony; that healed the broken spirit, while it 
gently dissolved the elements of life—kindling, 
amid the decaying fabric of an earthly taberna- 
cle, that light of faith and hope, which shines 


“ Most vigorous, when the body dies!” 


Come hither a moment, ye that doubt or de- 
ny the existence of such an influence; approach 


with awful steps, this death-bed chamber of 
youth, beauty, rank—of all loveliness in wo- 


manhood, and dignity in station—hither! and 


say, do you call rais ‘ the death-bed of hope— 


the young spirit’s grave”? Who is it that hath 


rolled back from this sacred chamber door the 
boisterous surges of this world’s disquietude, 


and ‘ bidden them that they come not near” 


It was true that Lady Anne was dying, and 
dying under bitter circumstances, as far as mere 
earthly considerations were concerned; but was 
it hard to die surrounded by such an atmosphere 


of * peace that passeth understanding” 


I found my sweet patient surrounded by her 
sisters, and one or two other ladies, propped up 
with pillows in a sort of couch, drawn before 
the fire, whose strong light fell full upon her 
face, and showed me what havoc grief had made 
She was then 
scarcely eight-and-twenty; and yet you might 
have guessed her nearly forty!’ The light with 
which her full eyes once sparkled, had passed 
away, and left them sunk deep in their-sockets, 
laden with the gloom of death. Her cheeks 
were hollow, and the deep bordering of her 


of her once beautiful features. 


cap added to their wasted and shrunken ap 
pearance. 


woful disparity was now visible! 


Lady Sarah, my patient’s youngest sister, was 
stooping down upon the floor, when I entered, 
in search of her sister’s wedding-ring, which 
had fallen from a finger no longer capable of 
*You had better wind a little silk 


filling it. 


One of her sisters—a very lovely 
woman—was sitting close beside her, and had 
always been considered her image; alas! what a 


about it,’ whispered Lady Anne, as her sister 
was replacing it on the attenuated, alabaster- 
hued finger from which it had dropped, ‘I do 
not wish it ever to be removed again. Do it, 
love!’ Her sister, in tears, nodded acquies- 
cence, and left the room with the. ring, while I 
seated myself in the chair she had quitted, by 
her sister’s side. I had time to ask only a few 
of the ordinary questions, when her sister re-ap- 
peared at the door, very pale, and beckoned out 
one of her sisters to communicate the melancho- 
ly intelligence, that moment received, that their 
father, the old earl, who had travelled up from 
Ireland, though in an infirm state of health, to 
see his dying daughter, at her earnest request 
—had expired upomthe road! In a few minutes, 
all present. had, one by one, left the room, in 
obedience to similar signals at the door, and I 
was left alone with Lady Anne. 

* Doctor,’ said she, calmly, ‘I am afraid some- 
thing alarming has happened. See how they 
have hurried.from the room! I observed Sarah, 
through that glass,’ said she, pointing me toa 
dressing glass, that stood so as to reflect what- 
ever took place at the door. ‘Are you aware 
of any thing that has happened?’ I solemnly 
assured her to the contrary. She sighed—but 
evinced not the slightest agitation. 

‘1 hope they will tell me all; whatever it is, 
I thank God, I believe I can bear it! But, Doc- 
tor,’ she pursued, in the same calm tone, ‘what- 
ever that may be, let me take this opportunity 
of asking you a question or two about—Sir Hen- 
ry. When did you see him?’ I told her. 
‘Have you much hope of his case?’—-I hesi- 
tated. 

‘Pray Doctor, be frank with a dying woman!’ 
said she, with solemnity. ‘ Heaven will vouch- 
safe me strength to bear whatever you may have 
to tell me!—How is it?” 

‘I—I—fear—that at present-—at least, he is 
no worse, and certainly far more tranquil than 
formerly.’ 

‘Does he know of the event of Saturday? 
How did it affect him” 

* But little, my Lady. He did not seem quite 
to comprehend it.’ She shook her head slow- 
ly, and sighed. 

‘I hope your ladyship has received consola- 
tion from the intelligence?’ 

**Alas, what should it avail me’ But there 
is my child. Thank God, he will not now be— 
a beggar! Heaven watch over his orphan 
years!” J thought a tear trembled in her eye, 
but it soon disappeared. Doctor,” she added 
in a fainter tone even than before, for she was 
evidently greatly exhausted, “one word more! 
Lam afraid my weakness has from time to time 
occasioned you much trouble—in the frequent 
attempts I have made to see my husband—my 
poor lost Henry!”—She paused for several sec- 
onds. ‘*But the word is spoken from on high; 
I shall never see him again on this side the 
grave! Ihave written a letter to him, which I 
wish to be delivered to him after I am no more, 
provided—he be capable—of—of”—again she 
paused. “It is lying in my portfeuille below, 
and is sealed with black. It contains a lock of 
my hair, and I have written a few lines—but 
nothing that can pain him. Will you take the 
charge of it?” I bowed in respectful acquies- 
cence. She extended her wasted fingers to- 
wards me, in token of her satisfaction. I can 
give the reader, I feel, no adequate idea of the 
solemn, leisurely utterance with which all the 
above was spoken. In her manner there was 
the profound composure of consciously ap- 
proaching dissolution. She seemed beyond the 
reach of her former agitation of feeling—shield- 
ed, as it were, with a merciful apathy. I sat 
beside her, in silence, for about a quarter of an 
hour. Her eyes were closed, and I thought 
she was dozing. Presently one of her sisters, 
her eyes swollen with weeping, stepped softly 
into the room, and sat down beside her. 

“Who is dead, love?” enquired Lady Anne, 
without opening her eyes. ler sister made no 
reply, and there was apause. ‘He would have 
been here before this, but for’—muttered Lady 
Anne, breaking off abruptly, 
made no reply. ‘Yes—I feel it; my father is 
dead!’ exclaimed Lady Anne, adding, in a low 
tone, ‘if I had but strength to tell you of my 
dream last night! call them all in—call them ail 
in; and I will try, while U have strength,’ she 
continued, with more energy and distinctness 
than I had heard during the evening, Her eye 
opened suddenly, and settled upon her sister. 

‘Do not delay—call them all in to hear my 
dream!’ Her sister, with a surprised and alarm- 
ed air, hastened to do her bidding, 

‘They imagine I do not see my father!’ ex- 
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claimed Lady Anne, her eye glancing at me 
with sudden brightness. ‘There he is—he wish- 
es to see his children around him, poor old man!’ 
A faint and somewhat wild smile lit her pale 
features fora moment. ‘I hear them on the 
stairs—they must not find me thus. I am get- 
ting cold!’ She suddenly rose from her chair, 
drew her dress about her, and walked to the 
bed. Her maid that moment entered, and as- 
sisted in drawing the clothes over her, I follow- 
ed, and begged herto be calm, Her pulse flut- 
tered fast under my finger. 

‘I should not have hastened so much,’ said 
she, feebly, ‘but he is beckoning to me!’ At 
this moment her sisters enteredtheroom. ‘The 
lights are going out, and yet I see him!’ she 
whispered, almost inarticulately. ‘Julia—-Sarah 
—Elizabeth—Elizabeth—Eliza—El’—she mur- 
mured; her cold hand suddenly closed upon my 
fingers, and I saw that the brief struggle was 
over. 

Her poor sisters, thus in’one day doubly bereaved, 
were heart-broken. What a house of mourning 
was Hall! I felt that my presence was oppres- 
sive. What could [do to alleviate grief so profound 
—to stanch wounds so recent! | therefore took my 
leave shortly after the decease of Lady Anne. As 
I was walking down the staircase, 1 was overtaken 
by the nursery-maid, carrying down the little or- 
phan son of her ladyship. 

* Well, my poor little boy,’ said I, stopping her, 
and patting the child on the cheek, ‘ what brings 
you about so late as this?? 

‘Deed, sir,’ replied the girl, sobbing, ‘ I don’t 
know what has come to Master Harry to-night! He 
was well enongh all day; but ever since seven o’clock, 
he’s been so restless, that we didn’t know what to 
do with him. He’s now dozing, and then waking; 
and his little moans are very sad to hear. Hadn’t 
he better have some quieting physic, sir?’ 

The child looked, indeed, all she said. He torned 
from the light, and his little face was flashed and 
feverish. 

‘Has he asked after his mamma?? 

* Yes, sir, often, poor dear thing! He wants to 
go to her; he says he will sleep with her to-night, 
or he won’t go to bed at all,’ said the. girl, sobbing; 
‘and we daren’t tell him that—that—he’s no mam- 
ma to go to any more!’ 

1 thought of the rataer—then of the son—then of 
the precious link between them that lay severed 
and broken inthe chamber above: and with moist 
eyes and a quivering lip, kissed the child and left 
the Hall. It was a wretched November night. The 
scene without harmonized with the gloom within, 
The country all round was wrapped ina dreary 
winding sheet of snow; the sleet came down with- 
out ceasing; and the wind moaned asit were a dir 
for the dead. Alas for the dead! 
early dead! The untimely dead! 

Alas, alas, for the living! 


Tuesday, Nov. 8th.—*‘On Sunday, the 6th No- 
vember, at —— Hall, of rapid decline, Lady Anne, 
wife of Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart, and third daugh- 
ter of the late Right Hon. the earl of ——, whom 
she survived only one day.’ 

Such was the record of my sweet patient’s death 
that appeared in to-day’s papers. Alas, of what a 
sum of woes are these brief entries the exponents! 
How little does the eye that hastily scans them see 
of the vast accumulations of suffering which are there 
represented ! 

This entry was full before my eyes when I called 
to-day upon Sir Henry, who was busily engaged at 
billiards in the public room with Dr. ¥Y——. He 
played admirably, but was closely matched by the 
Doctor, and so eager in the game, that he had hardly 
time to ask me how I was. I stood by till he had 
proved the winner, and great was his exultation. 

‘Tl play you for a hundred pounds, Doctor!’ said 
Sir Henry; ‘and give you a dozen!’ 

*Have you nothing to say to your friend, Dr. 
—?’ replied Dr. Y ,who knew that I had called 
for the purpose of attempting to make Sir Heary 
sensible of the death of Lady Anne. 

‘Oh, yes; P’ll play with Aim; but before I lay odds, 
we mustiry our skill against one another. Come, 
Doetor,’ extending the cue; * you shall begin!’ 

Of course I excused myself, and succeeded in en- 
ticing him to his own apartment, by mentioning his 
tale of the * Pedigree.’ 

‘Ah, true,’ said he briskly; ‘I’m glad you’ve 
thought of it! I wish to talk a little to you on the 
subject.’ 

We were soon seated together before the fire, he 
with the manuscripts lying on his knee. 

‘ i what have you done with the wife?’ said I, 
intedly. 

‘Oh, Lady Mary? Why—let me see. By the way 
—in your version of my story, the other day—how 
did you dispose of ber?’ he inquired curiously. 

I heaved a deep sigh. ‘God Alminghty has dis- 
posed of her since then,’ said I, looking him full in 
the face. ‘He has taken her gentle spirit to him- 
self; she has left a dreary world, Sir Henry!’ He 
looked at me with a puzzled air. 

‘I can’t for the life of me make you out, Doctor! 
What do you mean? What are you talking of?— 
Whom are you conféunding with my heroine? Some 
patient you have just left? Your wits are wool-ga- 
thering!’ 


‘To be serious, Sir Henry,’ said I, putting my 


Alas for the 


handkerchief to my eyes, ‘ I am thinking of one wh 
has but within this day or two ceased to be my 
tient! Believe me—believe me, my dear Sir Hen- 
ry, her case—very—closely—resembled the one you 
describe in your story! Oh, how sweet—how beau- 
tiful—how resigned !’ 

He made no reply, but seemed considering my 
words—as if with a reference to his ow” fiction, 


*T can tell you, I think, something that will affect 
you, Sir Henry!’ I continued. 
‘Aye! What is that? What is that?’ 
‘She once knew you!’ 
‘Knew me! What, intimately?’ 
ery—verry! She mentioned your name on her 
deathbed; she uttered a fervent prayer for you!’ 

My God!’ he exclaimed, removing his papers 
from his knee, and placing them on the table, that 
he might listen more attentively to me; * how aston- 
ishing: Who ean it be?’ he continued, putting his 
hand to his forehead—* Why, what was her name? 

I paused, and sickened at the contemplation of the 
possible crisis, « I—I—perhaps—it might not be 
prudent to mention her name’ 

‘Oh, do! do!’ he interrupted me esgerly—‘*I 
know of; but—honour! Her 
name shall be safe with me! 
of I cannot be tase enough 

‘Lady Anne Harleigh!” uttered, 
ing lip. 

‘Po—po—poh!’ he stammered, turnin 
ashes, and trembling violently, ¢ Whate-eheee do 
you mean! Are you talking about my wife2? 

*Yes—your wife, my dear bereaved Se Henry! 
But your little boy still lives to be a comfort to 
you! 


with a quiver- 


j — the boy!’ said he, uttering, or rather 
ing a violent imprecation, continuing, in a swe ling 
voice, ‘ You were talking about my wife!? 
‘ For Heaven’s sake, be calm—be calm—be calm.* 
said I, rising. , 
‘My wire!’ he continued, exclaiming, not in the 
way of inquiry, but simply shouting the words, 


while his face became transformed almost beyond 
recognition. 


I shall, however, 
the reader the scene which followed. He ny re 


and pacified by the time I took my leave, for I had 
pledged myself to come and play a game at billiards 
with him onthe morrow. On quitting the chamber 
I entered the private room of Dr. Y——; and while 
he was putting some questions to me about Sir Hene 
ry, inaudible—invisible, for I 
was fainting with excitement and agitatio i 
pend upon it, my dear Doetor, you are mi 

taken,’ said Dr, Y——, pursuing the 
shortly after I had recovered, ‘Sir Henry’s case is 
by no means hopeless—by no means!’ 

‘I would I could think so! If his madness has 
stood two such tremendous assaults with impunity, 
rely upon it, it is impregnable. It will not be acces- 


ge | sible by any inferior—nay, by any other means what- 


ever.’ 

Ah, quite otherwise—ex crede!” replied the 
quiet Doctor, helping himself to a glass of wine; ‘the 
shocks you have alluded to have really, though in- 
visibly, shaken the fortress; and now we will try 
what sapping—underminiding—will do--well fol- 
lowed out in figure, by the way, is it not? But Pll 
tell you a remarkable ease of a former patient of 
mine, which is quite in point.’ 

‘ Pray, forgive me, my dear Doctor, pray excuse 
me at present. I really have no heart to Jisten to it; 
Jam, besides, all in arrear with my day’s work, for 
which | am quite unfit, and will call again in a day 
or two,’ 

Wimporte—Be it so—’twill not lose by the keep- 
ing,’ replied the Doctor, good-humouredly; and 
shaking him by the hand, I hurried to’my chariot, and 
drove off Experience had certainly not sharpened 
the sensibilities of Dr. Y——! 

[Bear with me, kind reader! Suffer me to lay 
belore you yet one or two brief concluding extracts 
from this mournful portionof my Diary. If your 
tears flow, if your feelings are touched, believe me, 
tis not with romance—it is with sorrows of actua 

life. ‘It is better to go to the house of morning than 
to goto the house of feasting; for that isthe end 
of all men—and the living will lay it to his heart.’] 

Nov. 9th to 14th telleive,thevoeds these pe- 

riods I called several times at Somerfield House, Pat 
saw little alterration in Sir Henry’s deportment or 
pursuits, except that he was attimes,1 heard, very 
thoughtful, and had entirely laid aside his tale,— 
taking, in its place, to chess. He grew very inti- 
mate with thecrazy gentleman above mentioned, 
who was imagined, both by himself and Sir Henry, 
to be the king. More thanonee, the keeper warned 
Dr. Y. to interfere for the purpose of separating 
them, for he feared lest they should be secretly con- 
certing some dangerous scheme or other. Dr. Y— 
watched them closely: but did not consider it neces- 
sary to interrupt their intercourse. I found Sir 
Henry, one evening, sitting with his friend the king, 
and their two keepers, very boisterous over their 
wine. Sir Henry staggered towards me, on m 
entry, singing snatches of a drinking-song, whic 
were attempted to be echoed by his majesty, plain- 
ly far gone. LIremonstrated with the keepers, full 
of indignation and alarm, {at their allowing two mad- 
men the use of wine. 
‘Lord, Doctor,’ said one of them, smiling, taking 
a decanter and pouring out a glass of its contents, 
‘taste it, and see how much it would take to intoxi- 
cate a man.’ 


I did—it was toast and water, of which the two 
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i d drank several decanters, complaining 
ae while of their being allowed nothing: but 
| [need hardly add, that they had, in a 
nanntt, talked, and laughed, and sung themselves 
a Nov. 16—This was the day appoint- 


Wednesd pointe 
ed for the funeral of Laly Anne, 


ttend. I set apart, therefore, 
that saered purpose. I 
that no heavier heart could follow her to the grave 
ine. 
os a fine frosty day. The sky was brightly, 
d the glorious sun was there, daz- 
deeply blue, an 
ling, but apparently not ag the chilly earth. 
int drove slowly down to the all, about noon, 
vith what aching eyes did I see here a searlet-jack- 
eed huntsman, there,a farmer at his work whistling; 
yhile the cheery sparrows, flattering about the bare 
twigs, and chirruping loudly, jarred upon my _ 
ed feelings, and brought tears into my eyes, as 
recollected the words of the Scotch song, 
“Ye'll break my heart, ye merry birds!” 
In vain I strove to banish the hideous image of Sir 
Henry from my recollection—he seemed to stand 
ibbering over the corpse of his lady! ——— Hall 
ee spacious building, and a blank and desolate 
¢ructure it looked from amidst the leafless trees— 
its windows closed—nothing 
earse, mourning coaches ant ’ 
Se sean and servants in sable siik hat-bands. 
On descending, and entering the Hall, I hastened 
mut of the gloomy bustle of the undertaker’s arrange- 
nents below, to the'darkened drawing-room, w hich 
vas filled with the distinguished relatives and friends 
ofthe deceased—a silent, mourotul throng! W ell, 
twas not long before her remains, together with 
hose of her father, the Earl of ————, were de- 
sited in the vault which held many of their ancient 
imily. I wasnot the only one whose feelings over- 
pwered him during the ceromony, and unfitted me, 
in some measure, for the duty which awaited me 
wm my return, of ministering professionally to the 
heart-broken sisters. 
it was at a late hour that we separated for our re- 
pective chambers. That alloted to me had been the 
ne formerly occupied by Sir Henry and his lady, 
ind was a noble, but to me, gloomy room. Though 
st one o’elock, I did not think of getting into bed, 
tot trimmed my lamp, drew a chair to the table be- 
tide the fire, and having brought with me pen, ink, 
wi paper, began writing, amongst other things, 
wme of these Memoranda, which are incorporated 
inthis narrative, for L felt too exeited to think of 
ieep. Thus t had been engaged for some twenty 
ninutes or halfan hour, when | laid down my pen 
listen—for, unless my ears had deceived me, | 
[heard the sound of soft music at a little dis- 
tnce. How solemn was the silence at that ‘witching 
hour!’ Through the crimson curtains of the win- 
dow, which | had partially drawn aside, was seen 
the moon, casting her lovely smiles upon the sleep- 
ing earth, all quiet as in her immediate presence, — 
How tranquil was all before me, how mournful all 
Mavithin! ‘The very room in which I was standing had 
men occupied, in happier times, by her whose re- 
mmxains had that day been deposited in their last cold 
Atlength more dreary thoughts—of 
Somerfield—of its wretched insensate tenaut, flitted 
ross my mind. I drew back again the curtain, 
ind, returning to the chair I had quitted, resumed 
ny pen. Again, however, I heard the sound of mu- 
iit; L listened, and distinguished the tones of a voice 
by a guitar, singing the melancholy air 
i Charlie is my darling,” with exquisite simplicity 
ni pathos. | stepped again to the window, for the 
ger was evidently standing close before it. I gen- 
ly drew aside a lite of the curtain, and saw two 
ures, one at a little distance, the other very near 
window. The latter was the minstrel, who stood 
actly as a Spaniard is represented in such ciream- 
tanees—a short cloak over his shoulders; and the 
lour fled from my cheeks, my eyes were almost 
linded, for I perceived it was—Sir Henry, accom- 
mied by the wretch whom he had treated as the 
ing!” I stood staring at him unseen, as if transfix- 
‘till he completed the song. He paused, “They 
‘sleep sound,” he exelaimed with a sigh, looking 
9vith a melancholy air at the windows—* Wake 
wake !”? 
‘le began again to strike the strings of his guitar, 
“las commencing a merry air when a window 
"opened overhead. He looked up suddenly, a 
shriek was heard from above—Sir Henry flung 
Bey his guitar, and followed by his companion, 
Mug out of sight ina moment! Every one in the 
» Was instantly roused, ‘fhe shriek I had heard 
that of Lady Elizabeth—the youngest sister of 
Anne—who had recognised Sir Henry: and it 
Prvidential that I happened to be on the spot.— 
‘what a dreadful scene ensued! Servants were 
Ul, a8 soon as they could be dressed, in all di- 
as, in pursuit of ‘the fugitives, who were not, 
ms discovered till daybreak. Sir Heory’s 
oe was then found, lurking under one of the 
th oa neighbouring bridge, half dead with cold; 
“it either could not or would not, give any infor- 
00 respecting the Baronet. ‘Two keepers arriv- 
ay the Hall by seven o’elock, in search of the 
“as inconceivable how the madman could have 
hinge had been very busy the preceding 
mich t ie together in the garden, but had art 
‘sarm any suspicion that cireamstance 
tile, bya seeming quarrel. Each retired 
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keepers came to summon them to supper, both had 
disappeared. It was supposed that they hac mount- 
ed some of the very many coaches that traversed the 
road adjoining, and their destination, therefore, 
baffled conjecture. 

Advertisements were issued in all directions, of- 
fering a large reward for his capture—but with no 
success. No tidings were received of him for up- 
wars of a week, when he one day made his appear- 
ance at the Hall, towards dusk, very pale and hag- 
gard—his dress in a wretched state—and demanded 
admission Of a new porter, as the owner of the 
house. Enquiry was soon made, and he was recog- 
nised with a shriek by some of the female domestics, 
He was, really, no longer a lunatice—though he was 


believed such for several days. He gave, however, 
unequivocal evidence of his restoration to reason— 
but the grief and agony occasioned by discovering 
the death of his lady, threw him into a nervous fe- 
ver, which left him, at the end of five months, 
‘¢more dead than alive.? Had I not attended him 
throughout, I declare [ could not have recognised Sir 
Henry Harleigh in the haggard, emaciated figure, 
closely muffled up from head to foot, and carried 
into an ample travelling chariot-and-four, which was 
to convey him towards the Continent. He never re- 
turned to England: but I often heard from him, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that for several years 
he enjoyed tolerable health, though the prey of an- 
ceasing melancholy. ‘The death of his son, however, 
which happened eight years after the period when 
the events above related occurred, was a voice from 
the grave, which he listened to with resignation.-- 
He died, and was buried in Italy, shortly after the 
publication of the first of these papers. I shall never 
forget that truly amiable, though unfortunate indi- 
vidual, whose extraordinary sufferings are here re- 
lated under a disguise absolutely impenetrable to 
more than one or tWo living individuals. ‘They will 
suffer the public to gather, undisturbed, the solemn 
instruction which I humbly hope and believe this 
narrative is calculated to afford, as a vivid and me- 
morable illustration of that passage from Scripture 
already quoted, and with which, nevertheless, I con- 
clade this melancholy history —*‘ And in my prospe 

rity, I said, I shall never be moved. Lord, by thy 


favour, thou hast made my mountain to stand strong: 


thou didst hide thy face; and Iwas troubled!” 


Sarurpay, Marcu 22, 1834. 


A FAIR HIT. 
The following is from the Chronicle of yesterday. 
If Miss Fanny ever takes another benefit in Philadel- 
phia, it will prove a bumper—the house will over- 
flow. 


Miss Fanny Kems tz is out, at last, for a resto- 
ration of the deposites. This has been for some 
time past doubted—denied—questioned;—but now 
the charming creature has jumped down from the 
fence with the most exquisite grace, and taken her 
hand on the side of the constitution. On Tuesday 
evening she played the character of Bizarre, in the 
remedy of the Inconstant. ‘There is a scene with 
her lover, Duretete, in the second act, in which she 
gives him glass alter glass of wine, and compels him 
to drink them off, to the number of half a dozen.— 
She prefaces each glass with a toast or a sentiment. 
Well, there stood Miss Panny as Bizarre—* A glass 
of wine,” says she to Duretete. He takesit. “Il 
give you,” says Miss Fanny—* I'll give you, the 
land we live in.” ‘* The land we live in,” says Du- 
retete, swallowing. ‘* Another glass,” says Bizarre. 
Then musing a little as if to recollect herself, she 
looks up, half upon the audience, half upon Dure- 
tete, and says—** Here’s the Deposites back again.” 
** The Deposites back again.” The audience could 
stand it no lonrer—shouting ‘*the Deposites back 
again,” accompanied with one of the most tremen- 
dous peals of applause that was ever heard ina thea- 
tre. Nota whisper to the contrary. Miss Fanny 
curtsied, smiled, and went on. ‘The house was ne- 
ver in such good humour as after this hit. 


The last number of Waldie’s Select Circulating 
Library, contains the commencement of the ‘Black 
Watch,’ a novel, from the pen of the late Mr. Picken. 
The story is one of thrilling interest, and is illus- 
trative of the national character of the Highlands of 
Scotland. 


Fatat Accrpent.—A boy about nine years of 
age was killed on Tuesday last, under the following 
circumstances, He was playing upon the pavement 
asa cart was passing by—attempted to move out of 
the way, became frightened, and screamed, and this 
frightened the horse. The wheel of the cart passed 
direetly over his head, breaking the skull, and al- 


‘parent anger to his apartment: and when the 


most instantly destroying life. 


ROWLAND STEVENSON. 
The Journal of Commerce says—“ After this gen- 
tleman had been three or four months in prison, un- 
der a judgment obtained by Ex-Sheriff Parkins for 
debt, his bail was reduced from $80,009 to $40,000, 
for which sum security was given by gencrous indi- 
viduals in this city, and Mr. Stevenson was permit- 
ted the use of the jail liberties. On Saturday last, 
his bail-bonds were cancelled, and he set at full li- 
berty, by virtue of a decision of the Supreme Court 
in answer to an application made by him for a dis- 
charge. We understand it is his intention to return 
shortly to England.” 


TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

Jacob Fridz and Conrad Ackerman were tried at 
the New York Court of Oyer and Terminer a few 
days since, charged with the murder of Charles Mil- 
ler. It appeared in evidence that the prisoners, to- 
gether with the deceased, a young man named Henry 
Fridz, and several others, had been out upon a shoot- 
ing excursion, and after drinking freely at Leinst’s 
tavern, became very turbulent, when the landlord 
ordered them out of the house. They refused to 
go, but after much altercation, the deceased, Charles 
Miller, went into the street, and was followed by the 
rest of the party. Fridz then went up to Miller 
and struck him in the face, and the latter returned 
the blow, when Fridz threw a stone at Miller, who 
retreated to the porch of the house. Fridz went 
across where Ackerman was standing with a gun in 
his hand, and borrowed from him a knife which had 
been used in the morning for screwing flints into his 
gun. With this he returned and attempted to stab 
one Fetter, but not succeeding, he went up to Mil- 
ler and struck the knife into the head of the latter 
with such force that the handle departed from the 
blade, which was afterwards taken out with a pair 
of pincers. Miller instantly dropped down dead. A 
post mortem examination was made by Dr. Hosack, 
who found the knife had penetrated the parietal bone 
into the brain, the nob of the knife only remaining 
on the outside of the head—the wound caused death. 
Drs. George Wilks and Vanderhoof, who assisted 
at the post mortem examination, corroborated the 
statements of Dr. Hosack. 

An attempt was made, on the part of the defence, 
to prove that the deceased fell upon the knife, but it 
was testified by the physicians, sworn as witnesses 
for the prosecution, that from the nature of the 
wound, such could not have been the fact. 

The case was argued at considerable length, in an 
eloquent manner, by Ogden Hoffman, Esq. for the 
people, and with great ability by Thomas H. Brady, 
and C. F, Butler, Esqrs. for the prisoners; and 
after a charge from Judge Edwards, in which he 
stated that the guilt of Ackerman depended entirely 
whether he gave the knife to the other prisoner, 
knowing the purpose for which he required it: If 
he was aware of the purpose, then he was equally 
guilty with the other prisoner; if not, it would alter 
the case materially as affected him. The Judge, 
after adverting to the whole of the evidence, sub- 
mitted the case to the jury, who, after a retirement 
of a few minutes, returned into court and rendered 
their verdict, convicting Fridz of manslaughter in 
he second degree only—acquitting Ackerman, 


MUSEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
We are obliged to Mr. Littell (the publisher of 
this excellent periodical, ) for the promptitude with 
which he has sent us the March number. We con- 
fess we had a desire to become possessed of it, from 
being informed of the superior character of its con- 
tents. 

We have not been disappointed in our anticipa- 
tions: ‘This number contains a review of Allan 
Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters, and Cunning- 
ham’s succinct but interesting notices of Coleridge, 
Leyden, Lamb, Campbell, Moore, Wilson, &e 
An article from the Foreign Quarterly Review on 
Animal Magnetism, and another from an Edinburg 
periodical on the state of medicine in Turkey, will 
interest and amuse the general reader. Among the 
different articles selected from Tait’s Magazine, wil} 
be read with pleasure, the yankee criticism on Cy- 
ril Thornton, and the article on American Tories, 
in which Richard Rush is amusingly cuffed. Indeed 
the present number of the Museum is alike calcula- 


ted to interest and instruct, 
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One hundred and fifty-two deaths oecurred in New 


York during the week ending on Saturday last. 


SNOW IN NEW YORK. 

The Journal of Commerce, of Saturday, says— 
** The heaviest fall of snow wehave had this season, 
took place on Friday night. It commenced early in 
the evening, and continued till 8 o’clock this morn- 
ing, when it lay upon the ground to the depth of 12 
or 15 inches. The sleighs have been improving it 
merrily, but their fun is nearly over. If the weath- 


er continues asat present, it will entirely disappear 
in 48 hours.” 


FIRE AT HARRISBURG. 

Quite a destructive fire took place at Harrisburg 
on the evening of Friday iast. It broke out about 
nine o’elock, in Second street between Locust and 
Pine, in a frame building occupied by Mr. George 
Boyer as a dwelling house and tallow chandlery, 
and immediately communicated to the adjoining 
buildings, spreading destruction and panic on all 
sides, and before it was arrested, totally consumed 
it, together with the house owned and occupied by 
Mr. Lawrence Lewis, Assistant Doorkeeper of the 
Senate; a house owned by Mr. Balsley and occupied 
by Mrs. M‘Elwee: a part of the house also owned 
and oceupied by Mrs, Balsley;and a shop occupied 
by Mr. John Kunkle, 

SNUG BERTH. 

Lord Grenville, who lately died in England at 
the age of 75, held for more than thirty years the 
sinecure place of Auditor of the Exchequer. The 
salary is £4000 per annum, and the duty, nothing, 
He has not even signed his name once during the 
whole time, but he has received between half a mil- 
lion and a million of dollars out of the Treasury.— 
Besides this, he must have bad a rediring pension as 
Speaker of the House of Commons, before he was 
created a Peer. 

CHOLERA AT NEW ORLEANS, 

We are informed by a person direct from New 
Orleans, that the Cholera made its appearance at 
that place during the first week of February. Its ra- 
vages had not at the Jast dates, been very great, but 
it was apprehended that the coming season would be 
avery severe one. 


ROBBERY. 

The store of Messrs. E. K. Bussing & Co. at the 

corner of William and Anne sts, New York, was 
broken open on the night of Saturday Jast. and rob-— 
bed of goods, consisting of thread lace, sewing 
silk, bandanna hdkfs., &c. to the value of about 2000 
dollars. A reward of $500 has been offered for the 
recovery of the goods. 
A Boston paper of the 15th, says: ‘*An English- 
man, from Philadelphia, was arrested last evening 
in Faneuil Hall, by Mr. Constable John Reed, for 
robbing Mr. J. L. C. Amee of his pocket book, con- 
taining money and negotiatable notes to the amount 
of $15,000, and brought before the court this morn- 
ing for examination, and ordered to find bail in the 
sum of $300, for his trial at the next municipal 
court.. His name is Small, he is a young man, appa- 
rently 25 years of age, of gentlemanly appearance, 
and has long been watched by our police officers, He 
was committed for want of bail.” 


ANOTHER STEAMBOAP LOST. 
We learn that the Steamer Napoleon was snag- 
ged and lost on the Ohio, about a fortnight since. We 
have heard no particulars, 


A SCENE AT SEA. 
A melancholy story is told by a correspond- 
ent of the Albany Evening Journal, recently 
from Europe. I appears that before the vessel 
in which he took passage left the port of New 
York, application was made to her Captain by 
a young Englishman, for the station of Second 
Mate. He was unable to obtain thebirth, and 
afterwards shipped as acommon sailor. Before 
he was many days at sea it was ascertained that 
he was a “‘land lubber” and no sailor at all, and 
the officers of the vessel as well for mischief, as 


in punishment for the imposition practised up- 
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on them, frequently ordered him to the very 

highest point of the main-mast to do some trifl- 

ing service, while they laughed at his awkward 
attempts to gain the proud eminence. It ap- 
pears from the following passage in one of the 
letters that the unfortunate Englishman lost his 
life on one of these occasions:—‘*We all arose 
this morning with light hearts, in hope to see 
Cape Clear, which, according to our reckoning, 
we passed at seven o’clock, but at too great a 
distance, to allow us to see the land. A dis- 
tressing incident has thrown a shade over the 
brightness of feeling, produced by the anticipa- 
tion of seeing the Coast of Ireland. I have al- 
ready mentioned the unsuccessful attempt of 
one of the sailors, (Poor Ben,) to climb the 

main-royal-mast, It appears that the day after 

his disgrace, he renewed, of his own motion, 

the effort and was successful. This morning he 

went aloft with three others, on the fore-royal- 

mast, to unfurl the fore royal sail. He again 

endeavoured to climb the uppermost ropes 

without the aid of rattlings; but his foot slipped, 

and laying hold of a slack rope, to save him- 

self, the weight of his body was thus thrown up- 

on one arm. Unable thus to sustain himself, he 

fell backward: His head struck the fore-top- 
mast, and in his further fall, his back was, un- 

doubtedly, broken across one of the yards, from 
whence he fell into the sea. The body was 
seen to rise once by the side of the ship, and 
then it sunk for ever! The ship was going at 
_ the rate of ten miles an hour. No effort, of 
course, could have been made to take up the 
poor sailor, had there been any doubt of his 
death. I have given this painful incident as de- 
scribed to me by some of the passengers. I 
was in the cabin at the time it occurred, and 
thus was spared so painful a scene. How forc- 
ibly was Washington Irving’s description of the 
Grave, recalled to my recollection, when each 
of the passengers began to reproach himself for 
the levity he had exhibited, at the expense of 
the poor sailor, a few days before. For myself, 
if I had not already recorded the incident, to 
which I allude, I should not now have mention- 
ed it. Poor Ben! instead of looking out anx- 
iously for land, we have all been employed in 
endeavouring to obtain some clue to his history. 
He was enlisted under the name of Benjamin 
Pope, of Pennsylvania, but was, in fact, an Eng- 
lishman, who in order to effect his return to his 
friends and country, undertook the perilous 
employment of a common sailor. 


-GOOD’S BOOK OF NATURE. 

Messrs. Allen & Tickner, of Boston, have pub- 
lished a very neat edition of Good’s Book of Nature, 
abridged from the original work, adapted to the 
reading of children and youth, and embellished with 
a number of wood cuts by way of illustration. Such 
an abridgment has long been wanted, and will no 
doubt be eagerly sought for by parents and teachers, 
It is printed in a very neat and substantial manner, 
and is sold at a moderate price. 


A young lady of Pittsburg has written a play 


which is about to be represented at the theatre of 
that city. 


MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS. 

The letters of J. Downing, Major, to his old friend 
Mr. Dwight, of the New York Daily Advertiser, 
constitute one of the most popular works of the day. 
Two editions have already been sold, and the third, 
with additional letters, plates, &c. has just appeared 
from the press of the Harpers. It is in all respects 
an entertaining publication. The wood cuts in the 
last edition are admirable. The first is a represen- 
tion of the Downingville Folks, ia which the like- 
nesses of no less than seven members of this cele- 
brated family are given—the second isa view of the 
last of all the Romans, as seen through the Glorifi- 


the worthy Major himself, and will be pronounced 
an admirable likeness by all who have had the ho- 
nour of an interview with the illastrious Jack. The 
volume embraces thirty-one letters, and ten or fif- 
een engravings, several of them admirable. Major 
Downing’s writings should be widely diffused. They 
are admirable of their kind, and ‘nay be read with 
profit by men of all parties. The volume can be 
obtained of any of our principal booksellers. 


POWER, THE COMEDIAN. | 

This irresistible fellow appears to win golden 
opinions every where. He a few days since conclu- 
ded a highly successful engagement in Boston, and 
it appears from the following, which we copy from 
the New York American, that he is now playing 
with his accustomed success in that city:—“ The 
Irish comedian, Power, whom we saw at the Park 
on Monday evening in one of his hest characters we 
presume, Paddy O’Rafferty, is irresistible. His 
comic power, his truth to nature, his mellow brogue, 
his handy use of the Shillelah, the admirable keep- 
ing, in short, of his whole performance, throw far 
into the shade any thing of the kind we have ever 
seen before, excepting only some early recollections 
ot Irish Johnson on the London boards. Those who 
have not seen Mr. Power should do 


A Liverpool correspondent mentions Mr. Wilkes, 
Jr, as the celebrated O. P. Q. of the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
Appearance of the Sea—Life on Shipboard - 
Sunset. 

The Albany Evening Journal is publishing a se- 
ries of interesting letters from Europe. If we mis- 
take not, they are from the pen ef Mr. Seward, a 
senator in the New York Legislature, who passed 
the last summer abroad. He has only commenced 
his correspondence, and we promise, as he proceeds, 
to serve up for the entertainment and edification of 
our readers,|the most interesting passages of his epis- 
tles. The following brief extracts are from his se- 


cond letter. 
SUNSET. 

Although we have been already ten days at sea, 
we have not had before to-day an opportunity of 
witnessing the sublime spectacle of sunset upon the 
ocean, This afternoon the atmosphere was hazy. 
As the sun approached the horizon its orb seemed 
greatly enlarged. When the lower part appeared 
to rest upon the water, the disk elongated into an 
oval shape; but as it descended into the bosom of the 
deep, it resumed its eireular figure and appeared 
like a great illuminated balloon. As the waves in- 
tercepted the rays, the sun appeared to twinkle like 
the smaller stars. At last nothing was visible but the 
upper part of the orb, resembling a distant fire upon 
the surface of the sea. When it totally disappeared, 
the horizon above it was no more luminous than any 
other part of the heavens. Such a sunset of course 
* only seen when the atmosphere in the horizon is 

azy. 
LIFE ON SHIPBOARD, 


The usual manner of life on board a ship may be 
understood if I give you the oceupations of a day. 
The steward’s alarm bell is rang at half past 7. This 
gives us an hour for the toilet. We meet at break- 
fast, after which, if the weather permit, we walk and 
converse an hour or more on deck Then we resort 
to our books or writing letters. Luncheon brings us 
together at 12, but does not detain us long from our 
books, which oceupy us until dinver. We spend 
about two hours at the table, after which the evening 
is Spentin conversation or with arubber of whist, as 
is most agreeable to the different members of the 
family. Our tea isat 8, and we generally retire at 
10 or 11 o’clock Atsea the mind acquires a dis- 
eased appetite for reading, but can ‘inwardly digest’ 
nothing. During the earlier part of the voyage I 

prosecuted my task of reading, with the aid ‘of my 
dictionary and grammar, some French volumes, but 
at length found this slight labor oppressive. I en- 
deavored to real some works of graver chaaracter, 
but was unable to accomplish the task. In common 
with my fellow passengers 1 at length resorted to 
the ship’s library for novels, and find James’ Riche- 
lieu quite as grave a work as in the irksome condi- 
tion of my feelings, can afford any interest. 

PHENOMENON OF THE Sga, 

About 10 o’elock, the wind died away, and we lay 
several hours becalmed. The sun shone brightly, 
and for the first time since we left New York, we 
had weather as warm and bright as we usually enjoy 
in thismonth in America. The flocks of Mother 
Cary’s chickens are already very much diminished 
in numbers. Dr. Harland has been trying to take 
one, by throwing out a hook to float after the ship, 
but the birds thus far avoid the bait. We spent the 
hours during which we were becalmed, in examin- 


eation Spectacles—the third is a political portrait of 


ing some of the singular productions of the sea. I 


sea-weed which exhibits the combi- 
nation of animal and vegetable organization. The 
stem and branches are covered with minute forma- 
tions resembling coral; the berries are accrusted 
with small shells. ‘The captain sent out the second 
mate in a small boat in pursuit of a large mass of 
animal matter, which floated past ‘ts. The mate 
seized it, but it fell to pieces, so t at he — 
only a part. It proved to be of the p> yphea medusa 
species of marine formation. It is composed of en- 
tire pieces joined together, and the Doctor tells us 
the animal propagates from each part when separat- 
ed. The piece we secured is about the size o! an 
eel, and is of red and white colours. Sailors call 
these animals the squab, and they are said to be the 
food of whales. Dr. Harland next went out in the 
small boat and brought in one of the great number 
of Portuguese men of war, which were seen around 
us. This little animal consists of three parts, the 
body or float, which is of the most beautiful light 
indigo colour and transparent, with what seems to 
be a head having one eye. From this float proceed 
feelers,.which resemble a thousand little worms so 
connected with the float as to resemble roots; these 
are undoubtedly used to supply food; the animal 
contracts or expands them at pleasure;when extend- 
ed, the longest measured nine and a half feet, al- 
though the float is but three inches wide and nine 
and a half inches long. The most curious part of 
this wonderful little animal is a crest three inches 
high, resting upon the float, and resembling a sail. 
It is erected or lowered, kept straight or curved, at 
the pleasure of the animal. The crest as well as 
the float, are inflated. The head and the upper ridge 
of the float are of the most beautiful carmine colour. 
It derives its name from the cireumstance that it low- 
ers its crest or sail when the wind is rough. You 
will perceive that the name is more complimentary 
to the prudence of the animal than its valour, Whe- 
ther the Portuguese recognise as just the opinion of 
their naval courage, implied by the name of the ani- 
mal, Iam notinformed. To the touch this beauti- 
ful native of the sea, appears like animated jelly.— 
It is still living, but we are told its colours will fade 
when it dies.. Itis of the Nautilus species. The 
animal properly called the Nautilus, differs from 
this in having a shell, and a more perfect animal or- 
ganization. 


| have a bunch of 


LAFAYETTE. 
An American gentleman, at present travelling in 


France, writes in a late letter to the Editor of the 
New York Commercial,— 


**I found Lafayette enjoying what Cicero aptly 
calls otium cum dignitate. He received me and my 
companion, Mr. Norwood, of New York, with the 
utmost kindness and respect. He conversed freely 
with me on the state and prospects of freedom in Eu- 
rope. Delicacy forbids a repetition of these conver- 
sations. But 1 may be permitted to say that the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his knowledge and his unabated 

rdor in the cause of liberty, which he has upheld for 
half a century, still entitles him most justly to the 
appellation of the Father of Liberty in Europe. Nei- 
her the dungeons cf Olmutz, nor the persecutions 
of the old and new Bourbon dynasty, have shaken 
the patriot’s firmness. The lion of his heart cowers 
not, but is ready for any contest for freedom and hu- 
manity. In seeing this great and good man in the 
midst of his interesting family, reposing in the quiet 
of his castle after his great labors for liberty in Ame- 
rica and Europe, I could not avoid thinking him the 
most fortunate of men. He has lived to see France 
change one arbitrary king for another, as the fashions 
of the times changed. But he stood firm a true dis- 
ciple of Washington, After the lapse of about hal 
afcentury from his chivalrous visit to my country, an 
American triumph was awarded him—such a tri- 
umph as no man ever enjoyed before. He rode in 
splendid state for 2000 miles through our Republic, 
a on the offered by the very hearts of a grateful 
people 

In him, also, 1 saw the acknowledged head of the 
liberal party in Europe. Providence seems to have 
preserved Lafayette in the full possession of his pow- 
ers for some gréat purpose. Our own Washington 
has long been gathered to his fathers. N«poleon has 
found a grave in the lonely Island of St. Helena, and 
his statue, on the monument of his victories in the 
Place Vendome, is the only representative here, of 
the man who awed, by his power, the nations of Eu- 
rope. Louis XVI. and Charles X. have been de- 
throned. Louis Philip, the Citizen King, has been 
placed on the throne by the influence of Lafayette, 
to secure the rights of the people of France. But 
he has lived long enough since the revolution of 1830, 
to learn that a love of liberty resides not in kingly 
palaces. His removal from the command of the Na- 
tional Guards, was produced by the King’s fear of 
the inflexible honesty and republicanism of ‘Lata ette, 
Kings fear and hate the defenders of liberty. Hence 
the ingratitude of the Citizen King to the man who 
gave him power. But time yet swings her scythe, 
and we know not its course. The future must tell 
its own history.” 


_ = 
A THRILLING PASSAGE—THE DEATH OF 
CHASTELAR, 

There is a powerful article in the last number of 
the American Magazine, under the title of “ Pas- 
sages in the Life of Mary Stuart.” Unable to find 
space for the whole of it in our columns, we cannot 
refrain from giving the following extract, which, we 


perceive, has already won a compliment from the 
New York American. The ill-fated Chastelar, hay- 
ing first confessed his love to the object of it, and 
been indignantly dismissed, the scene is thus con- 
tinued: 


An hour had scarcely elapsed, before the lights 
were extinguished throughout the vaulted halls of 
Holyrood; the guards were posted for the night, the 
officers had gone their rounds, the ladies of the 
royal circle were dismissed, and all was darkness 
amt silenee. In Mary’s.chamber a single lamp was 
burning in a small recess, before a beautifully exe- 
cuted painting of the virgin, but the light was not 
sufficient to penetrate the obscurity which reigned 
in the many angles and alcoves of that irregular 
apartment, although the moonbeams were admitted 
through the open casement. 

Her garb of ceremony laid aside, her lovely shape 
seantily veiled by a single robe of spotless linen, 
her auburn tresses flowing in unrestrained Juxuri- 
ance, almost to her feet, if she had been a creature 
of perfect human beauty when viewed in all the 


pomp of royal pageantry, she now appeared a being 
of supernatural loveliness. Her small white feet, 
unsandelled, glided over the rich carpet with a 
grace, which a slight degree of fancy might have 
deemed the motion peculiar to the inhabitants of an- 
other world. For an instant, ere she turned to her 
repose, she leaned against the carved mullions of 
the window, and gazed pensively, and, it might be, 
sadly, upon the garden, where she had so lately parte 
ed from the unhappy youth whose life was thus em- 
bittered by that very feeling which, above all others, 
should have been its cons»lation. Withdrawing her 
eyes from the moonlight scene, she knelt before the 
lamp and the shrine which it illuminated, and her 
whispered orisons arose, pure #8 the source from 
which they flowed—the prayers of a weak and 
humble mortal, penitent for every trivial error, 
breathing all confidence to Him who can alone pro- 
tect or pardon; the prayers of a queen for her numer- 
ous children, and, last and holiest of all, a woman's 
prayers for her unfortunate admirer. Yes, she 
prayed for Chastelar, that strength might be given 
to him from on high to bear the crosses of a miser- 
able life, and that by divine mercy the hopeless love 
might be uprooted from his breast. The words 
burst passionately from her lips, her whole form 
quivered with the excess of her emotion, and the 
big tears fell like rain from her uplifted eyes. While 
she was yet in the very flood of passion, a sigh was 
breathed, so clearly audible, that the conviction 
flashed like lightning on ber soul, that this most se- 
cret prayer was listened to by other ears than those 
of heavenly ministers, ‘Terror, acute terror, took 
possession of her mind, banishirg by its superior 
violence every less engrossing idea. She snatched 
the lamp from its niche—waved it slowly around 
the chamber—and there, in the most hallowed spot 
of her widowed chamber, a spy upon her unguarded 
moments, stood a dark figure. Even ia that mo- 
ment of astonishment and fear, as if by instinet, the 
beautiful instinct of purely female modesty, she 
snatched a velvet mantle from the scat on which it 
had been east aside, and veiled her person even bee’ 
fore she spoke—** Oh God! it is de Chastelar.” 

** Sweet Queen,’ —replied the intrader—“bright, 
beautiful ruler of my destinies, pardon—” 

** What ho!”—she screamed in notes of dread 
intensity —‘* a moi a moi mes Francois. My guards! 
—Secyton—Carmichael—Fleming—-will ye leave 
your Queen alone! alone with treachery and black 
dishonor!—Villain! Slave !—” she cried, turning ber 
flashing eyes upon him, her whole form swelling as 
it were with all the fury of injured innocence— 
**didst thou dare to think that Mary—Mary, the 
wife of Francis—the anointed Queen of Scotland, 
would brook thine infamous addres:es—Nay, kneel 
not,—or I spurn thee—What ho! will no one aid in 
mine extremity—” 

* Fear nought from me—” faltered the wretched 
Chrastelar; but with a voice like that of some inspired 
Pythoness she broke in—* Fran! think’st thou that 
I could fear a thing, au abject coward thing, like 
thee?—a wretch that would exit in the infamy of 
one whom he pretends to love? Fran THre—by 
heavens, if I could have feared, contempt must have 
forbidden it.” 

‘* Nay—Mary--hear me! hear me but one word, 
if that word cost my life—’’ 

Thy life—had’st thou ten thousand lives, they 
would be but a feather in the scale against thy moo- 
strous villany. “What ho!—” again she cried, stamp- 
ing with impotent anger at the delay of her atten- 
dants—** Treason! My guards—Treason!” At 
length the passages rang with the hurried footsteps 
of the startled inmates of the palace—with torch, 
and spear, and brandished blades, they rushed into 
the apartment—page, sentinel, and chamberlain, la 
dies, with dishevelled hair, and faces blanched with 
terror. The Queen stood erect in the centre of the 
room, pointing with one white arm bare to the shoul 
der towards the wretched culprit, who with folde 
arms and head erect awaited his doom in unresisting 
silence. His naked rapier, with which alone he 
might have foiled the united efforts of his enemies, 
lay at his feet—his brow was white as seulptored 
marble, and no less rigid, but his eyes glared wildly, 
aud his lips quivered as though he would have spok- 
en. The Queen, still furious at the wrong which he 
had done her fame, marked the expression. “Si 
lence!” she eried—-** Degraded!—would’st thoa 
meauly beg thy forfeited life—Wert thou my father, 
thou should’st die to-morrow !—Henee with the vil 
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: id Maitland execute the warrant—Ourself 

hin — il sign it~away! Chastelar dies at day 

” 

rom well—” replied he calmly—* it is well— 
ihe lips I love the best pronounce my doom; and | 
die happy, since I die tor Mary !—Would’st thou but 
ay the Offender, while thou dost doom the offence, 
Fr Chastelar would not exchange his shortened span 
of life, and violent death, for the brightest crown of 
Christendom. My limbs may die—my love will live 
for ever! Lead on, minions—I am more glad to die, 
than ye to slay !—Mary—beautiful Mary—think 
think hereafter upon Chastelar!” 

The guards passed onward—last of the group, 
ynfettered and unmoved, de Chastelar stalked after 
them. Onee, ere he stooped beneath the low browed 

rial, he paused, placed both hands on his heart, 
towed lowly and then pointed upwards, as he chant- 
ed once again the words Pensez a moi—Noble 
Dame—Pensez a moi. As he vanished from her 
resence, she waved her hand impatiently to be left 
Frone—and all night long she tray ersed and re-tra- 
versed the floor of her chamber in paroxysms of the 
gereest despair. ‘The warrant was brought to her 
silently, sternly, she traced her signature beneath 
it:—not a sign of sympathy was on her pallid fea- 
wures, not a tremor shook her frame; she was pas- 
gionless, majestic, and unmoved. ‘I'he secretary lelt 
the chamber on his fatal errand—and Mary was 

ing woman. Prostrate upon her couch she lay, 
sobbing and weeping as though her very soul was 
bursting from her bosom, detying all consolation, 
spurning every offer at remedy. ‘*’Tis done!” she 
vould say—*’Tis done!—I have preserved my 
fume, and murdered mine only friend.” 


The morning dawned slowly—and the heavy bells 
of all the churches clanged the death peal of Chas- 
telar. The tramp of the cavalry defiling from the 

Jace gates struck on her heart as though each hoof 
dashed on her bosom. An hour passed away—the 
minute bells still tolling —the roar ofa culverin swept 
heavily downwards from the eastle, and all was 
over!—He had died as he had lived, undaunted—as 
he had lived, devoted! —** Mary, divine Mary,”— 
were his latest words—** I love in death, as I have 
loved in life—thee and thee only.” The axe drank 
his blood, and the Queen of Scotland had nota truer 
servant Jeft behind, than he, whom for a moment’s 
frenzy she was compelled to slay--yet was his last 
wish satisfied, for though the Queen might not relent, 
the woman did forgive, and, in many a mournful 
hour did Mary think on Chastelar. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
PENNSYLVANIA TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Report of the Pennsylvania State Temperance So- 
ciety, read at the annual meeting held in the 
Presbyterian Church, on February 26th, 1834, by 
Dr. Bell, on behalf of the Board of Managers. 


The Managers of the State Temperance Society, 
in presenting their annual report, conceive them- 
selves to be dispensed from much copiousness of re- 
mark or miouteness of detail, by circumstances to 
which they will presently allude. 

Whilst they admit and deplore the numerous and 
diversified evils, which the mabufacture, sale and 
use of ardent spirits, for drink, inflict on the com- 
mouwealth; and whilst they deprecate with mingled 
feelings of surprise and pain, the sanction still given 
by laws and custom,—by men in official station and 
in fashionable life, und, still worse, by professors of 
religion, to these destructive practices—the Board 
have abundant evidence of an improved and amelio- 
rated state of society at large, in the adoption and 
extension of the principles of the temperance refor- 
mation. These principles are few and simple 
readily understood and susceptible of easy demon- 
stration by every day’s experience, They are, 1. 
That abstinence from drinking ardent sp 'rits is more 
conducive to health and to succes-ful bodily and 
mental labour, in all climates, seasous and cireume 
stances, than when these liquors are used daily or 
with any regularity. 2. That in order to avoid 
drunkenness and its concomitant consequences, 
and the dangers from preternatural exeitement and 
acceleration of the functions of the animal econom 
abstinence from drinking ardent spirits should be 
Co-existent with the entire period of a man’s life 
Rot merely temporary or Occasional and dependent 


cathe caprices of appetite or the greater or less 
of imitation, 


The doctrine resulting from these principles re- 
quires of its professors to abstain themselves from 
intoxicating and sticnulating drinks as those 
jist mentioned; first, for their own sake, and seeond- 
ly, for the sake of their fellow citizens, with whom 
eir example cannot fail to prove salutary and in- 

uential, Jt inculeates, also, a clear and imperative 
“ly on all present to refrain from giving, and posi- 
lWely to forbid others giving to theirchildren ardent 
spirits, in any quantity however small, or in any 
orm of combination calculated to please the taste, 
and to induce a longing for a repetition of the 
: ught. ‘Yo prevent the formation of a factitious 
poctite 18 an easy task, requiring for its fulfilment 

Ule else than attention and firmness in withholding 
fen but to eradicate it, when once fully 

ed, is often beyond the power of all human 
ors, Parents, therefore, who neglect the above pre- 
nee #0d who minister, either directly or indirect- 
sMoxicating drinks to their children, are not only 
“ssary to, Lut principals in, the ruin of these lat- 

i and are clearly and directly responsible for 
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their subsequent degradation in after life, from in- 
toxication and habits of drunkenness. Had the seed 
not been sown, the fruit of evil could not have 
been matured and gathered in sadness, sorrow, and 
crime. 

But still, even where, from untoward cireumstan- 
ces, as of faulty education, or the entire want of pa- 
rental guidance, men have been strangersto the doc- 
trine of temperance, and have, without fear or com- 
punetion, indulged in alcoholic potations, the better 
road is ever open to them, for amendment and re- 
form. Let them but throw off the load which op- 
presses, and the chains which bind them, and their 
future course will be smooth and pleasant. It may 
be that habit has reconciled them to their slavery, 


and that they have been told that their very being de- 

nde on submission, General experience teaches | 
a rejection of so pernicious an opinion; it shows 
that ubstinence from strong drink by those former] 
addicted to its use, is followed by improved health 
of body and unwonted serenity of mind, elevation of 
character, and restoration of respectability in the 
world, There is no danger in at once beginning the 
work of reform; but there is great danger, and too 
often destruction, in every day’s delay, and in the il- 
lusory belief, that a moderate may be substituted for 
inordinate use, and that thus a middle course may be 
steered between the two extremes. If it be safe and 
becoming a man of sane intellect to play with the 
lion, and sport with the hyena, to fondle the viper, 
and elicit gambols from the rabid animal in his path, 
it may be justifiable to attempt to trifle with ardent 
spirits, by what is called moderate drinking. Es- 
capes after mad exposure, may be mentioned in the 
first class of cures; and they have been pointed out 
in the latter also; but in neither of them ought a 
prudent and sensible man to consent to take the ex- 
ception for the rule. 


But, fortunately for the noble cause in which the 
Pennsylvania State Temperance Society and its aux- 
iliaries are engaged, and still more fortunately for 
the people of the United States, who -will be so sig- 
nally benefitted by its final and complete wiedigh, 
there is no necessity at this day to engage in length- 
ened commentaries, and to adduce novel arguments 
in explanation and support of the temperance doc- 
trine. Its consistency, beauty, and ready applicable- 
ness, are now very generally perceived and admit- 
ted; its precepts are practised by upwards of a mil- 
lion of the inhabitants of these states; and their adop- 
tion in others, is rather evaded on the plea of appe- 
tite, policy, and temporary expediency, than openly 
resisted by arguments which certainly at no time de- 
rive aid from the aspirations of patriotism, the doc- 
trines of political economy, the history of past times, 
and the chronicles of the present, the lessons of re- 
ligion and morals, the lights of science, and the re- 
sults of a well conducted education. By every con- 
sideration derived from such and all of these sources, 
and, it may be added, by a knowledge of the laws of 
the animal economy, and of man’s appetites and 
wants, whether he be in the rudest state of nature, 
or the creature of the highest degree of civilization 
and refinement, the creed of the propriety of using 
ardent spirit as a drink, is repudiated. 


The principles of the temperance reformation are 
no Jonger points of abstract faith; they are carried 
ivto practice in every situation in life and emergency 
in which it is possible for man to be placed: taey are 
adopted and acted on by entire communities, and by 
persons in sufficient numbers to represent every class 
of society, trade and calling. Members of the gene- 
ral and state governments, impressed by the force 
of conviction and the voice of the people, the true, 
efficient, and proper source of all reforms, have given 
their persona example, and the weight of their offi- 
cial recommendation, to the practice of entire absti- 
nence. Ardent spirits are no longer issued as a rae 
tion, nor furnished by sutlers to the army of the 
United States: they are in a great measure withdrawn 
by the consent of the parties themselves, from the 
navy. No small part of the mercantile marine of the 
country has entirely discontinued the use of these 
drinks. Some of the most distinguished members 
of Congress, without reference to common party dis- 
tinction, have formed themselves into a temperance 
society. and a similar association has been organised 
by the members of the Massachusctts legislature. 
All kinds of work requiring the aid of man, can, as 
has been shown by actual experiment, be better car- 
ried on without the use of ardent spirit, than where 
it has been used as a drink 


The experience of the present generation in this 
respect, is in entire accordance with the usage of the 
people in ancient times, to whom we are prone to 
look for many bright examples of stupendous enter- 
prises, deeds of valour and heroism, works of pro- 
found philosophy, unsurpassed poetical excellence, 
and tasteful display in the fine arts. The pyramids, 
Obelisks, labyrinths and temples of Egypt, the tem- 
ples and statues of Greece, the vast amphitheatres, 
aqueducts, and military roads of the Romans, were 
made and fashioned by mer to whom the poisonous 
beverage of distilled spirits was unknown, and whose 
drink tor the most part was simple water. When 
Leonidas and his chosen band determined to await 
the shock of the Persian host at Thermopyle, and 
Themistocles, with the Athenian fleet, conquered at 
Salamis, no incentive to courage was offered in the 
shape of ardent spirits or intoxicating drinks. No 
such beverages were given to or drunk by the Roman 
legions, which made their country mistress of the 
world. Nor did the robust frames and daring valour 


of the Gauls, who so long resisted them, nor of the 


Germans, who were nevet entirely subdued, nor of 
the Goths, and other people who eventually overran 
the empire, obtain any aliment or stimulus from such 
acause. The followers of Mahomet, conquered, in 
rapid succession, Persia, Egypt, Barbary, Spain, Asia 
Minor, and at last planted the crescent on the towers 
of Constantinople, and against whom all Christendom 
was at One time leagued for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, derived none of their martial ardour, their 
powers of enduring fatigue, and their then skilful 
military array, trom the use of any intoxicating drinks 
of any description whatever. 


Philosophy, whether represented by a Socrates, a 
ke, or a Franklin, disdains and loathes such in- 
cendiary aid as ardent spirits. ‘To science, in the 
person of a Newton, it was equally abhorrent. The 
try of Euripedes, Sophocles, Virgil, Horace, 
Jante, Tasso and Milton, drew none of its inspira- 
tion frum this source. Seldom, indeed, have the 
dangers of indulgence in strong drink, or the odious 
features, of intoxication, been so forcibly described 
and portrayed as by the prince of dramatists himself 
These remarks are not made with a belief that 
they will increase the convictions of religious men, 
nor of practical observers of the world. Their effect 
should be, however, to remove al! pretext from the 
mere scholar, the speculative inquirer and desultory 
reader; from those, in fine, who are more swayed by 
names and authorities, than by fuets and experience, 
against joining a Temperance Society. ‘These per- 
sons cannot plead the infirmities of genius, or the 
languor pap long mental labour, in favour of 
recourse to the diffusible stimuli of ardent spirits, 
when they know that possessors of genius of the 
highest order in all the departments of science and 
the fine and liberal arts, have dispensed with their 
use. ‘The proofs are many and various of the de- 
gradation of lofty genius by addiction to the bottlh— 
it yet remains for us to learn from authentic history 
a single example of powers of mind originally weak, 
having been strengthened, or any latent taculty called 
into useful and brilliant exercise, by the use of ar- 
dent spirits, or any cquivalent intoxicating liquor.— 
The exquisite sensibility and peculiar disposition, 
which so often accompany genius, subjects its pos- 
sessor to too many trials, and to a sufficiently Jarge 
share of unhappiness, without invoking a blind fatal- 
ism, which should place him under the inflaence of 
an agent calculated above all others to disturb and 
derange the harmonies of thought, and to introduce 
into the human mind a crowd of the most conflicting 
emotions and revolting images. 


The obstacles opposed to the temperance reforma- 
tion are every year assuming a less formidable and 
sinister aspect. It would be gratifying to the Board 
if it could at this time present to the Society a de- 
tailed account of the changes wrought in favour of 
the good cause within the bounds of the State during 
the past year. But, although it is possessed ef in- 
formation sufficient to warrant sanguine anticipations 
for the future, it has not yet been made the recipient 
of the proceedings of the several county and other 
local societies, ‘I'his desired result will be obtained 
in the course of the ensuing spring, agreeably toa 
provision made by the State Temperance Society of 
1830, and to suitable articles in the constitutions of 
the local societies framed in conformity therewith. 
Hence it is in their anniversary report in May, that 
the board presents to the suciety a full history of its 
opeiations for the preceding year. The practice 
hitherto pursued in this ease, will explain and be 
ap apology for an absence of minuteness of detail in 
the present report. The board having also very re- 
cently issued an address to the inhabitants of the 
commonwealth, inviting them to participate in, and 
further the cause of temperance, may well be excus- 
ed from a repetition of the appeal at this time.— 
They cannot forbear, however, from intreating their 
fellow citzens to give that document, which has been 
extensively disseminated throughout this city and the 
state, an attentive perusal, and their calm reflection 
on its contents. During the last three months the 
board have availed themselves of the services of an 
agent in the city anc county, whose zeal and success 
corresponds so far with the anticipations eatertiined 
from his character und ability. The United States 
‘Temperance Couvention which met in this city in 
the latter part of the month of May last, has impart- 
ed a strong additional izapetus to the onward march 
of Temperance throughout the whole country. It 
has been followed by state conventions in Massuchu- 


| setts, New York, Connecticut, Vermont, N, Jersey, 


which met with a view of carrying out some of the 
recommendations of the general convention, and es- 
pecially by establishing a regular system of organi- 
zation and joint action among the different county 
and local societies, These measures having been 
carried into effect, as far as regards Pennsylvania, 
by the convention already alluded to, which assem- 
bled at Harrisburg in the month of August, 1830, 
there does not exist here the same necessi.y as in 
some other of the states, for a revision of existing 
constitutions and regulations. The present plan is 
clear and practicable, and only requires the support 
of the friends of the cause of temperance and of phi- 
lanthropy, to make it efficient for all the purposes of 
receiving and disseminating information, whether 
statistical or moral, and of enabling the several local 
societies to co-operate with the state society in bring- 
ing about entire freedom from all the ills of intem- 
perance. Then will the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
be placed in such a position that they may readily 
avail themselves of all the advantages which agricul- 
ture, arts and trade, general education and good laws 


are calculated to confer, without their suffering from 
the pervading taint and insidious poison of ardent 
spirits, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


An adjourned convention of the conferees favora- 
ble toa parade of the Fire Engine and Hose Com- 
panies, composing the Fire Department of the city 
and county of Philadelphia, was held at Ryckman’s, 
Chesuut street, on Tuesday evening, 18th March, 
CHARLES SCHAFFER, Jr. in the chair, Taomas 
B. Fronence, and Rost. E. Hackett, Secretaries, 

Minutes of preceeding convention were read and 
adopted. 

The ** Committee of Arrangement” reported the 
following route for the procession, which was unan- 
mously adopted: 

ROUTE. 


Form in Arch street, right on Broad, facing west- 
wardly, at 94 o’clock, A. M. countermarch on the 
right down h to Third, down .Third to Dock, 
down Dock to Second, down Second to Almond, 
down Almond to Front, down Front to Catharine, 
up Catharine to Second, down Second to Christian, 
up Christian to Sixth, up Sixth to Spruce, up Sprace 
to Thirteenth, up Thirteenth to Chesnut, down 
Chesnut to Fourth, up Fourth to Race, up Race to 
Tenth, up Tenth to Vine, down Vine to Second, up 
Second to Callowhill, down Callowhill to Front, 
up Front to Brown, down Brown to Beach, up 
Beach to Marlborough, up Marlborough to Queen, 
down Queen to Frankford Road, down Frankford 
Road to Maiden, up Maiden to Laurel, up Laurel 
to Second, up Second to Germantown Road, up Ger- 
mantown Road to Third, down Third to Coates, up 
Coates to Seventh, down Seventh to Callowhill, down 
Callowhill to Sixth, and down Sixth to Watnut, and 
there dismiss. 

The following isthe arrangement of the compa- 
nies for the order of procession: 


ORDER OF CLASSIFICATION. 
1. Hibernia Engine, _Instituted Jan, 20th, 1752 
2. Philalelphia Hose, Dec. 15th, 1803 
3. N. Liberty Engine, May Ist, 1756 
4. Good Intent Hose, March 8th, 1804 
5. Delaware Engine, March 21st, 1761 


6. Resolution Hose, June 4th, 1804 
7. Hand in Hand Engine, Jan. 14th, 1764 
Humane Hose, April 10th, 1805 
9. Harmony Engine, Aug. 24th. 1784 
10. 
fe Assistance Engine, | Dec. 28th, 1789 
1 
13. America Engine, April 10th, 1790 
14. Hope Hose, Aug, 17th, 1805 
15. Kensington Engine, May 20th, 1791 
16, Columbia Hose, May Ist, 1806 


17. Franklin Engine, 
18 Washington Hose, 
19. Washington Engine, 
20. Fame Hose, 


Jan. 17th, 1792 
Feb. 22d, 1811 
Jan. 3d, 1796 
Jan. Ist, 1818 


Trustees of the Fire Association, in barouches, 


21. Friendship Engine, 


Aug. 18th, 1796 
22. Diligent Hose, 


une 3d, 1820 


23. Columbia Engine, Sept. 16th, 1796 
24. U. S. Hose, uly 4th, 1826 
25. Hope Engine, Nov. 11th, 1796 
26. Niagara Hose, March 20th, 1827 


Jan. 25th, 1799 
May 7th, 1828 
May Ist, 1800 
Feb. 6th, 1830 


27. Philadelphia Engine, 
28. N. Liberty Hose, 
29. Weccacoe Engine, 
30. Wm. Penn Hose, 


31. Good Will Engine, March 27th, 1802 
32. Robt. Morris Hose, March 14th, 1831 
33. Good Intent Engine, _ Jan. 14th, 1820 


July 4th, 1831 
Feb. 22d, 1823 
Aug. 4th, 1831 
Feb. 5th, 1827 
Oct. 3ist, 1831 


34. ludependence Hose, 
35. Fair Mount Engine, 
36. Pennsylvania Hose, 
37. Southwark Engine, 
38. Lafayette Hose, 
39. Marion Hose, Aug. 19th, 1833 
40. Schuylkill Hose, Dec. 9th, 1833 
On motion, The Convention proceeded to the 
election of Marshals for the day, which resulted in 
the selection of the following geatlemen: 
Carer Manrsnat. 
PETER A. KEYSER. 
Assistant MAnsHAts. 


J. Price Wetherill, Thomas D. Grover, 
W. B. Whitecar, Charles Rizer, 


J. Leadbeater, Jr. Samuel Riley, 
J.J. MeCahen, Joshua M. Point, 
S. Harmstead, Charles Doran. 


On motion, The convention adjourned. 
CHARLES SCHAFFER, Jr. Presdent. 
Thomas B. Florence, 2 g.-retaries. 


Robert E. Hackett, 
The ‘Committee of Arrangement,” will meet on 


Tuesday evening next, at 7 o’clock, at Ryckman’s. 


* These spaces are allotted te the Neptune and 
Perseverance Hose Companies, in reference to the 
priority of which there is some doubt. The subject 
has been referred toa Select Comittee, consisting of 
H. G. Rowley, of the Delaware Fire Company, B. 
Matthias, of the Philadelphia Fire Company, P. A. 
Keyser, N. Liberty Fire Company, Samue Harm- 
stead, of the Schuylki!l Hose, and W. S. Peters, 
of the Columbia Hose Company. 
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EXRTACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this Office. 

Aw Ansent Man.—Tuesday, a decently dressed 

man, named Mourice Horan, was brought up under 
very laughable cireumstances:—A young man was 
sitting in the Spotted Dog, in Strand lane, about 
nine o’clock on Monday evening, when he heard 
loud cries of “‘Murder!” proceeding from the water 
side. He ran down, and perceived the defendant 
floundering in the water, and up to his hips in mud, 
and calling out lustily, “Help! Murder! for God’s 
sake, help!” He was dragged out of his awkward 
situation, and the parties rescuing him were anxious 
to get him toa public house, where he could be 
dried end obtain something comfortable; but he re= 
fused to stir, and called loudly for the police. An 
officer came, and took him to the station house. The 
defendant, when asked to account for his strange con- 
duct, said he was much addicted to ‘abtruse studies, 
and on Monday night, after spending the greater part 
of the day in the study of literature of the driest kind 
he resolved, by way of relaxation, to visit a friend 
in Hungerford market. He sallied forth from his 
domicile in Clare market, and was on his way down 
Strand-lane, so absorbed in thought, that he “—— 
sciously stepped out of the direct path, and wa - 
down Strand-lane, plump into the river 
He extricated himself as well as he could, and bis 
motive for calling out for ‘Police’ was, that he —_ 
anxious to relieve himself from the imputation whic 
might very plausibly rest upon him of having con- 
templated the dreadful erime of suicide. He thought 
that to call “Murder” and “Police” was the most 
concise mode of vindicating his character. Sir F. 
Roe: Are you of sound mind? Defendant: Good 
God! do you doubt it? Sir F. Roe hinted delicately 
that he had a suspicion of the kind, and Mr. Cos- 
grave, the surgeon of St. Clement’s, examined him 
and pronounced him sane, but very eccentric in his 
Opinions upon ‘abstruse matters.” He was allowed 
to depart upon os promising not to deviate from the 
roper course in future. . 
iLITARY private in the 3d Dra- 
goon Guards, named Collins, underwent corporeal 
punishment on Monday afternoon last, at the bar- 
racks in Great Brooke-street, Birmingham. It ap- 
peared that Collins, for years, has been a most aban- 
doned character, and was more than once accused, 
if not convicted, of theft. On one occassion, when 
engaged in the robbery of a pigeon pen, he had one 
of his eyes pecked out. On the 27th of last month, 
having the same morning been liberated from confine- 
ment,he presented a written paperto Mr. Lawrence, 
grocer, Great Brooke-street, purporting to be writ- 
ten and signed by serjeant Shaw, requesting the loan 
of asum of money. Mr. Lawrence suspected that 
Collins was attempting a fraud, and refused the 
Joan until he had ascertained whether or not the 
note was genuine. On inquiry, it proved to bea 
forgery. ‘The serjeant immediately reported Col- 
lins, and he was, in consequence, tried and convicted 
by a Court-martial, of which Major Todd, in the 
absence of Colonel Storey, was President. At the 
couclusion of the proceedings, the depositions, with 
a report of Collin’s previous delinquencies, were 
transmitted to the Horse-Guards, and an answer 
received on Monday morning. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon a general parade was ordered, when 
the sentence of the Court, sanctioned by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was read. Collins was then tied 
up in the riding school, and received about 200 
lashes. When sufficiently recovered he will be 
drummed out of the regiment. On his being con- 
veyed to the hospital, it is said the prisoner gave 
three cheers of derision. It is due to the character 
of his comrades to state that this is the first punish- 
ment by flogging which has occurred in the regi- 
ment for many years past. Collins bears a most in- 
famous character among the men.— Birmingham Ad- 
vertiser. 

There are 8000 deaf and dumb persons in England 
and Wales; and all the public institutions in the 
country afford the means of instruction to not more 
than 500 of these unfortunate persons. 

Fox Huntine Extrraorpinary.—On Saturday 
last, the Essex Union hounds had a brilliant day, A 
numerous field met at Mountnessing, and first drew 
a covert belonging to the Right Hon. Lord Petre, 
when a fox was unkennelled, but not such a one as 
could long stand before that fleet pack, consequent- 
ly was soonruninto, They next drew a spring, 
near Hutton House, where they found a fox, which, 
if not of the mest gallant kind, yet possessing such 
peculiar instinct as was calculated to aff rd much 
sportand amusement. He went off in good style, 
with such a burst of music in his rear as thrilled 
through the veins of every sportsman, His first heat 
appeared to be for Thorndon Hall, but after a while 
he bore to the left, and passing through Havens 
Grove, he made all possible haste to visit the town 
of Bellericay. Entering the premises of Dr. Hous- 
ton, he proceeded up the garden walk, and looked 
in at the back paalor window, disclosing a wish to 
be admitted, but immediate attention not being paid 
to the visitor, and there being no time to lose, he 
a started again, skirting the back of the town. 

y this time the hounds were up, and a trely amu- 
sing sight presented itself, for the back door at the 
Doctor’s house having been opened just after rey- 
nard’s retreat, the pursuers without ceremony pro- 
ceeded to search the house without a warrant, and 
in a short time three fine houuds were to be seen on 
the counter in the surgery, and a fourth with his 
head through the surgery window, as a substitute for 
the head of Galen. During this time Charley had 
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to the Rising Sun Inn, where his way 
was eae for my worthy host, Crisp Harridge, 
felt indignant at such a vermin-bred fellow intruding 
on his premises, and most uncourteously endeavored 
to smooth his ruffled coat with a garden rake. Meet- 
ing with such treatment, he left the house, and pro- 
ceeded across the field towards Old Norsey Wood, 
but soon found that Norsey itself was no defence 
against the Union, therefore once more he took to 
his heels and proceeded through Cray’s Wood to- 
wards Mepes Holes. Here the day began to close, 
and further pursuit of this eccentric fox was discon- 


tinued. 
EG 
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Select Poetry. 


LE MAUDIT PRINTEMPS. 
Translated from the French of De Berenger. 


I stood gazing from my casement, 
While she lingered at her own, 
Where a rose-tree from the basement, 
O’er the trellises had grown; 
It was winter, and then quickly 
Flew my glances, on love’s wing; 
But the roses clustered thickly, 
And I cursed the smiling spring. 


When the sullen skies were streaming, 
When the snow lay ¢reairly, 
I have seen her blue eyes beaming 
Through the half-closed ‘‘jalousie;” 
I have watched the birds, unchidden, 
Snatch the crumbs she used to bring; 
But that gentle form is hidden, 
And I loathe the, smiling spring, 


Then, the little lamp she lighted, 
Seemed a beacon-light to me; 
Ere its radiance had been blighted 
By the blossgms of that tree; 
Ifthe gentle airs that stir it 
With a feeble quivering, 
Would but tear it from the turret, 
I would bless the smiling spring! 


There is perfume in the flowers, 
There is music in the trees, 
But I love the sleety showers 
Of stern winter more than these; 
When I see the full-blown roses, 
Round the latticed chambers cling, 
Where the hidden one reposes, 
Then I hate the smiting spring! 
Dublin University Magazine. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, for December. 
WORDS FOR MELODIES.—By Mrs. Hemans 


Diree at Sea. 


Sierer!—we give thee to the wave, 
Red with life blood of the brave; 
Thou shalt find a noble grave, — 
Fare thee well! 


Sleep!—thy billowy field is won! 
roudly may the funeral gun, 
Midst the hush at set of sun, 
Boom thy knell. 


Lonely, lonely is thy bed! 
Never there may tear be shed, 
Marble rear’d, or brother’s head 
Bow’d to weep. 


Yet thy record on the sea, 
Borne through battle high and free, 
Long the rea-cross flag shall be. — 
Sleep, oh! sleep! 


Sister! sINckE I MET THEE LAST. 


Sister! since I met thee last, 

O’er thy brow a change hath pass’d; 

ln the softness of thine eyes 

Deep and still a shadow lies; 

From thy voice there thrills a tone 

Never to thy childhood known; 
Through thy soul a storm hath moved,— 
Gentile sister! thou hast loved! 


Yes! thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hours too bright from troubled thought; 
Far along the wandering stream, 
Though art followed by a dream; 

In the woods and valleys lone, . 

Music haunts thee, not thine own, 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain?— 
Sister! thou hast loved in vain! 


Tell me not the tale, my flower! 

On my bosom pour that shower;— 
Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted, 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted; 
Bring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirr’d! 
Home alone can give thee rest,— 


Far awar. 
Far away!—My soul isfar away. 
Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore; 
In the woods I see my brother play; 


Midst the flowers my sister sings once more,— 
Far away! 


Far away !—My dreams are far away, 
When, at midnight, stars and shadows reign. 
“ Gentle child,” my mother seemsto say, 
“ Follow me where home shall smile again, “— 
Far away! 


Far away !—My hope is far awaw 
Where Love’s voice young Gladness may restore: 
O thou Dove! now soaring through the day, 
Lend me wings to reach that brighter shore,— 
Far away! 


Ecuo Sone. 
In thy cavern-hall, 
Echo, art thou sleeping? 
By the fountain’s fall 
Dreamy silence keeping? 
Yet one soft pote borne 
From the sheperd’s horn 
Wakes thee, Echo, into music leaping! 
Strange, sweet Echo! into music leaping! 


Then the woods rejoice, 
Then glad sounds are swelling, 
From each sister-voice, 
Round thy rocky dwelling; 
And their sweetness fills 
All the hollow hills 
With a thousand notes, of one life telling, — 
Softly-mingled notes, of one life telling. 


Echo! in my heart 
These deep thoughts are lying, 
Silent and apart, 
» _ Buried, yet undying; 

Till some gentle tone, 

Wakening, haply, one, : 
Calls a thousand forth, like thee replying! — 
Strange, sweet Echo! e’en like thee replying! 


Pitertm’s Eventing Sone TO Taz EveENine 
STar. 
O soft star of the West! 
Gleaming far, 
Thou’rt guiding all things hence, 
Gentle star! 
From rock and foaming wave 
The sea-bird to her nest; 
The hunter from the hills, 
The fisher back to rest. 
Light of a thousand brooks, 
Gleaming far! 
O soft star of the Weat, 
Blessed star! 


No bowery roof is mine, 
No hearth of love and rest, 
Yet guide me to my shrine, 
O soft star of the West! 
There! there, my home shall be, 
Heaven’s dew shall wet my breast, 
When prayer and tear gush free; 
O soft star of the West! 


O soft star of the West, 
Gleaming far, 

Still guide the weary home, 
Gentle star! 

Shine from thy rosy heaven; 

_ Pour joy on earth and sea! 
Shine on! though no sweet eyes 
Look forth to watch for me. 

Light of a thousand brooks, 
Gleaming far! 
O soft star of the West, 
Blessed star! 


MARRIED. 


At New York, by the Rev. Thos. J. Sawyer, Mr. ALICE 
GOUDWIN, of New York, to Miss SARAH TRAVILLA, 
formerly of Philadeiphia. 
In Washington city, at the residence of Gen. Gratiot, 
on the morning ofthe 1}th inst. E. T. M‘DOWELL, Esq. 
to CAROLINE AUGUSTA GALVIN, both of Doyles- 
town, Penn. ‘ 

On Wednesday evening, March 5th, 1834, by the Rev. 
Mr.Grant, General WILLIAM C. KEEN, of Printer’s 
Retreat, Indiana, to Miss ANN MARIA LAWRENCE, 
of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 20th ult, by the Rev. Mr. 
Kimp, Mr. JOSEPH HIBBERD, Jr., to Miss EMILY 
LEVIS, both of Upper Darby ‘lownship, Delaware county. 

In this city on the 9th inst. by the Rev H. G. King, Mr. 
WM. CROSBY, to Miss MARTHA BROWN, both of 
Bristol, Pa. 

On Thursday ay by the Rev. Robert Gery, Mr. 
ARCHIBALD M‘CALL, Printer, to Miss ELIZABETH 
BECK, both of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. J. Rusling, 
Mr JAMES TULL, to Miss MARY SHALLUS, all of this 


city. 

On the 15th of October, by the Rev. Henry White, Mr. 
JOHN H. INGRAM, to Miss MARGARET PORTER. 
On the 26th November last, by the same, ALEXANDER 
TEST, to Miss ELIZA CARRIGAN. 

On the 5th January last, by the same, Mr. THOMAS 
ALLEN, to Miss SARAH COBB. 

On the 19th February last, by the same, Mr. JOHN P. 
NIGHT, to Miss FRANCIS STARK. 

On the 4th iast. by the same, Mr. BIRKETT G. JOHN- 
SON, to Miss ELIZABETH BROOKS. 

On Wednesday ering: 12th inst. by the Rev. Zelotes 


Fuller, Mr. THOMAS MULLIN, to Miss ANN PETERS, 
all of this city. 


Weep, sweet sister, on my breast! 


On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. FRED- 
ERICK HUBER, to Miss MARY PIOLET. all of this city. 


On the inst by the same, Mr. THOS. C. BRAD. 
FIELD, to Miss ZEKIAH BELL, all of Philadelphia, 

On Thursday morning, 13th inst. by John Swift, Esq, 
Mayor, JAMES PENROSE, to MARY ANN, daughter 
of the late Isaac Pennock, of Chester county, Pa. 

On the 25th August last, by the Rev. Wm. H. De Lan 
Mr. MICHAEL W. CLARK, to Miss MARY A, 4 
all of this city. 

On the 18th instant, by the Rev. John Chambe 
JOHN CRAIG, of this city, to Miss ELIZA HAMIL 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. ROB 
THOMPSON, to Miss JANE ERSKINE, all of this — 

On the 25th of August last, by the same, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON GROSS, of this city, to ELIZABETY 
STEWARD, daughter ot Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Norriton 

n Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rey, J 
Maffit, Mr WM. O. STIBBS, of Brooklyn, L, 
ELLEN MAFFIT, sister of the Rev. John N. Maffit. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Greer 
of Chester county, Mr. JOEL P. MILLER, to Mrs. MAR. 
THA MILLER, both of Chester county. ‘ 

On the 24 November last, at Cecilton, Eastern 
Rev. Mr. Mr. JAMES BENSON 

o Mrs. 4 A SEVERSON, daughter of Mr. ‘ 

n the 16th inst. by the Rev. Thomas G. 

GEORGE RIECHNER to Miss ANN SMITH ™ 

the W. Cushman Mr. AL- 
to Miss ELIZABE LL, 

this city. - STULL, all of 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Grant, Mr ISAAC 
BONSALL, of Delaware county, Pa. to Mi EST ~ 
MANSFIELD, of this city. 

On the 10th inst. by the same, Mr. EDWA OTT 
to Miss MARGARET ARTHUR, all of this eit ‘ 
the Rev. Mr. Kennard, Mr. WIL. 

JA) I ot New Jersey, i EBE 
HAYES, of Kingsessing, Pa. 

On the 6th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN P. STO 
Miss MARY JANE KELLY, both of Philadelphig? 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Barnes, Mr. WILLIAM 
ADAMSON, to Miss ELIZA JUSTISON, all of this cit 
wan same, Mr. THOMAS BE. HAR. 

.to Miss § ALKER, all 

n the 16th inst. by the Rev. Charles Pitman ° 
DON F. GODLEY, of Tuscumbia, Alabama, to ‘SARAH 
of Mount Holly, N. J. 

n the Ist ult. by the Rev, Mr. Hurley, Mr. GEORGE J, 
JONES, to ANNA LEWIS, daughter of Clement J. Dele. 
= x, Professor. 

n Tuesday evening, the 11th inst. by the Rev. H. 
ghaus, Mr. JOHN WOLFGANG GILLIG, to Miss LiDIA 
SIEVER, both of the Northern Liberties. 


DIED. 


On the 11th inst. WILLIAM, 10 
nad fantson of William 
_On Wednesday morning 12th inst. in the 19th year 
his age, J. MATTHIAS, eldest sou of Matthias 
March 12th, 1834, after a short but painful illness, whic 
she bore with christian fortitude and resignation, Mrs. 
MARIA OLIVER, wife of Mr. John J. Oliver, in the 35th 
On Wednesday,t thinst. of Angina 

n the of January, in Hamburg, a a i 
het, of this city, in the 44ta year of her age, 

On the 9th inst,GEORGE HUGH, aged 2 years,2 mon 
ont H. Diamond, of Southwark. 

n nesday, 12th inst.in the Qist i ; 
PERRY DAVIS, son of Wm. Davis. ee wee, 
On Monday morning the 10th inst. at Vincen 
New Jersey, in the 34th year of her age, Mrs. SUSANNA 
C. CAMPBELL, wife of the late Alexander P. Campbell 
formerly of this city. ° . 
On Thursday morning, 13th inst. after a severe illness of 
three days, CHARLES HENRY, the youngest son of Mr. 
M. M. Maslin, aged 6 years. 

On Saturday evening. 15th inst. after a short and pain- 
ful illness, Mrs. MARY ROBB, wife of Samuel Robb, and 
daughter of Wm. 8. Hansell, 
On Sunday morning, 16th inst. in the 29th year of her 
age, Mrs. SARAH, consort of Mr. 'Thomas Barnett. 

On Saturday morning, 15th instant, WM. M‘CARTER, 
On nesday, instant, a about 60 , Mr. 
JOHN CHILDS, House 
On the evening of the 9th inst. BENJAMIN LOXLEY, 
in the 47th year of his age. 
On the 6th inst. in the 2lst year of her age, Miss MAR- 
GARET SMITH, after a lingering illness, which she bore 
with christian fortitude and resignation. 

On the 14th inst. in the 22d year of his age, WILLIAM 
L. HOPFMAN. 
On Monday morning, 17th inst. after a protracted ill- 
ness, Mr. JOHN JOHNSON, in the 54th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 16th instant, Miss MARGARET 
WATSON, in the 72d year of her age. 
On Saturday, 15th inst. after a severe illness, MARY, 
wife of Francis Beamish, in the 30th year of her age. 

On the 12th inst JOSEPH V. son of Isaac Roberts, of 
Whitemarsh, in the 24th year of his age. 

On the 10th inst. ELLZABETH, wife of Capt. Thomas 
J. Bird, aged 21 years. 
On the 8th inst. ALEXANDER L. LIPMAN, son of 
Lewis Lipman, Esq. aged 16 years. 
On Sunday morning, EDWARD PENINGTON, Esq. 
aged 68 years. 
On Saturday, 15th inst. after a short but severe illness, 
Miss MARTHA PERPIGNAN, in the 15th year of ber 


age. 

Suddenly, on the 15th ult. at New Orleans, Mr. BENJA- 
MIN MORGAN WRAY, in the 22d year of his age. 
In Boston, on Sunday morning, 9th inst. Mr, CHARLES 
I. CAZENOVE, merchant, aged 32 years. 
On Monday morning, 17th inst. in the 47th year of his 
age, the Rev. JAMES MONTGOMERY, D. D. Rector of 
St. Stephen's Church, of this city 
On the 18th inst. Miss ANN DECATUR FRICE, daugh- 
ter of the late Captain George Price. _ 
On Saturday evening, the 15th inst. in the 27th on of 
her age, Mrs. ELIZABETH WILLS, consort of Mr. Jo- 
seph C. Wills, and daughter of Mr. George Esher. 
On Sunday last, in Reading, PETER MUHLENBERG 
HEISTER, eldest son of Dr. Heister, in the 19th year 
of his age. 
In Londen, on the 29th of December last, the Rev JOHN 
JOYCE, formerly of this city ) > 
On the 17th inst. FRANCES, wife of Benjamin Pine. 
On the 14th inst. of pulmonary consumption, Mr. 
BORN ROCKWELL, aged 26 years. 


Mr, 
N, 


On the 12th mst. LEWIS WILLIAM, infant son of John 
L. and Rebecca Reber. 
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